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ABSTRACT 

The nation's Governors resolved to lead restructuring 
efforts in their states as part of their commitment to achieve the 
national education goals by the year 2000. States are experimenting 
with a range of approaches to restructuring, depending on their 
resources, demographics, governance structures, and traditions. This 
report describes states' progress in restructuring education at the 
begihning stages. The first section discusses what restructuring 
means and how states are meeting the challenge of linking together 
changes in several parts of the system. The report then looks at 
examples of strategies under way and progress in overcoming major 
barriers. Among the lessons learned from recent state experience is 
that states must create strategies for sustaining commitment beyond 
policymakers' terms of office. Appendices contain the following: (1) 
national education goals and objectives; (2) restructuring 
frameworks; and (3) a brief overview of the approach each state has 
taken to improve its education system. (ftuF) 
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''The time 
for rhetoric 
is past; the\ 
time for 
performance 
is now/' 
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The National Governors Association » founded in 
1908 as the National Governors Conference, is the 
instrument through which the nation's Governors 
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mentation of national policy and apply creative lead- 
ership to state issues. The association's members 
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The association has seven standing committees on 
major issues: Agriculture and Rural Development, 
Economic Development and Technological Innova- 
tion, Energy and Environment, Human Resources, 
International TVade and Foreign Relations, Justice 
and Public Safety, and Transportation, Commerce, 
and Communications. Subcommittees and task 
forces that focus on principal concerns of the Gov- 
ernors operate within this framework. 

The association works closely with the administra- 
tion and Congress on state-federal policy issues 
from its offices in the Hall of the States in Wash- 
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for sharing knowledge of innovative programs among 
the states a.id provides technical assistance and con- 
sultant services to Governors on a wide range of 
management and policy issues. The Center for Pol- 
icy Research serves the Governors by undertaking 
demonstration projects and providing anticipatory 
research on important policy issues. 
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Foreword 



Following the historic 1989 Edu- 
* cation Summit in Charlottes- 
. ville, Virginia, the Governors 
: and President Bush created and 
^ adopted six ambitious perfor- 
mance goals for the nation. To achieve the goals by 
the year 2000, the Governors committed themselves 
to restructuring the education system in every state. 

NGA's Task Force on Education reinforced the need 
for restructuring in its 1990 report. Educating Amer- 
ica: State Strategies for Achieving the National Edu- 
cation Goals. It stated, "We cannot continue to 
tinker with an educational machine whose funda- 
mental design is defective. More resources may be 
necessary, but money alone will not stave off con- 
tinuing failure if the system remains unchanged. 
Instead, fundamental and dramatic changes in the 
very design and structure of the education system 
must be made." 

From Rhetoric to Action: State Progress in Restruc- 
turing the Education System is the first report to 
look across all states and chronicle what we are 
learning. There are exciting initiatives that have 
resulted in high-performance schools and classrooms 
across the country. We need many more examples 
of innovation and reform to serve as models for 
educators. But systemwide change is essential. Our 
challenge as Governors is to restructure the entire 
system to substantially raise the performance of all 
children and all schools in order to achieve the 
national education goals. 

Across the country, there is bipartisan consensus 
about the need for fundamental change. Governors 
from both parties are launching major restructuring 
efforts. Yet public support lags. Too many of our 
constituents are satisfied with their own schools. 
They do not fully recognize that even many of our 
best schools are producing graduates whose perfor- 
mance falls short when measured against interna- 
tional standards. 



The National Education Goals Panel, established 
by the Governors and the administration to monitor 
progress toward achieving the national education 
goals, will provide more accurate information to 
parents and students over the next several years. 
Such information will powerfully communicate 
where we are and where we need to be. 

But measurement and assessment alone are not 
enough. We must mobilize for immediate and sus- 
tained action in each state and community to create 
a world-class education system for the twenty-first 
century. As the joint statement issued at the summit 
declared, **The time for rhetori': is past; the time 
for performance is now." 




Governor of Colorado 

NGA Co-Lead Governor on Education 

Carroll A. Campbell Jr. 

Governor of South Carolina 

NGA Co-Lead Governor on Education 
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Executive Summary 



he nation s Governors resolved 
to lead restructuring efforts in 
= their stales as part of their com* 
mitment to achieve the national 
education goals by the year 
2000. To transform an institution that has remained 
essentially the same for more than a century is an 
awesome challenge. Yet the need is clear. In today *s 
world, economic competitiveness and a viable 
democracy require more from educators and stu- 
dents than the current system can deliver. As state 
leaders confront the iinormity of the task of restruc- 
turing an entire system, they enter uncharted terri- 
tory, learning as they proceed. 

There are signs of progress along a number of fronts. 
The sheer number of people involved in policy 
discussions about restructuring has increased dra- 
matically. Local and stale policymakers and educa- 
tors have begun to grapple with exceedingly cc^mplex 
issues that range from setting standards to creating 
new forms of accountability. 

There is a striking shift in the language of the 
debate from mandated procedures to performance- 
based outcomes and from school improvement to 
systemic restructuring. The phrases ''all students 
can learn at high levels" and "what students know 
and are able to do" are commonly heard across the 
country and signal a new way of thinking. The first 
embodies a new conception of equity —that all stu- 
dents must receive a quality education, including 
the necessary services to prepare them for school. 
The second reflects a shift to performance outcomes — 
not simply paper-and-pencil exercises. 

Issues of national standards and assessment, never 
before on the table, have been put forward by the 
National Education Goals Panel and have been incor- 
porated in President Bush's national education strat- 
egy, "America 2000." 

States are taking steps to develop new cuniculum 
and assessment instruments that capture more chal- 
lenging learning goals. They are stimulating exper- 



imentation through grants and pilot programs. They 
are reorienting the mission and roles of state depart- 
ments of education. State and business leaders are 
collaborating to find ways to transform the educa- 
tion system into a high-performance organization. 

But there is a long way to go. While every state can 
point to examples of exciting nev/ ventures, much 
of what is called restructuring reflects improvement 
in only one small part of the system. And few of 
these changes represent radical departures from the 
status quo. The lack of boldness results, in part, 
from minimal public support for sweeping change. 
TVansforming the education system requires the sup- 
port of the whole society— to ensure that all chil- 
dren are able to benefit from school and to prepare 
the workforce for new roles and responsibilities. 

With a clearer sense of the magnitude of the task. 
Governors recognize the need for long-range strate- 
gic planning and management. They see the need 
for creative thinking about how to reorganize the 
entire system in fundamental ways, not simply to 
strengthen a few of its parts. The first steps have 
been positive; they have dramatized the need to 
move from small-scale efforts to systemic change. 

Stales are experimenting with a range of approaches 
to restructuring, depending on their resources, demo- 
graphics, governance structures, and traditions. 
Clearly, there is no one best way Yet, many states 
are encountering the same challenges as they pur- 
sue their restructuring agendas: how to create and 
maintain political and financial support for long- 
term goals, how to move on multiple parts of the 
system at the same time, how to manage a complex 
process that extends beyond Governors' terms of 
office, and how to measure progress along the way. 

This report describes states' progress in restructur- 
ing education at the beginning stages. It focuses on 
elementary and secondary education and therefore 
only touches on the equally critical areas of prepar- 
ing children for school and coordinating health and 
social service delivery to support students and their 
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families. The first section of this report discusses 
what restructuring means and how states are meet- 
ing the challenge of linking together changes in 
several parts of the system. The report then looks 
at examples of strategies underway and progress in 
overcoming major barriers. The following lessons, 
which are highlighted throughout the report, emerge 
from recent state experience. 

• budget shortfalls provide an opportunity to rethink 
the way the education system operates. 

•To support restructuring, people need concrete 
images of successful practices and clearly d fined 
high standards against which to gauge where their 
schools are. 

• Because restructuring is a long-term process, stales 
must create strategies for sustaining commitment 
beyond policymakers' terms of office. 

• An outcome-based system cannot lead to higher 
performance unless the goals go beyond minimum 
competencies. 

• Assessment must be based on challenging curric- 
ulum standards to pressure the system to improve. 

• Professional development for teachers and admin- 
istrators must be totally transformed from the nai- 
row conception of workshops and courses to a range 
of opportunities built into the job for continuous 
learning and improvement. 

• Stales can transform teacher and administrator prep- 
aration by redesigning licensing and certification. 

• The long-term value of a pilot program depends 
on whether the system has changed in ways that 
support successful innovation in all schools. 

• State grants and other incentives for improvement 
must focus on both school practices and district 
practices. 



•Restructuring education requires new roles for 
parents and community members as well as 
professionals. 

• Deregulation is a more powerful strategy than a 
waiver option; innovation requires deregulation 
plus mechanisms for providing extensive staff 
development. 

•The benefits of decentralization aie realized only 
when school faculties have the additional time and 
training needed to carry out their new responsibilities. 

• States must press decentralizing districts to pro- 
vide the necessary leadership and support for schools 
to change. 

• Rewards and sanctions can stimulate change when 
used appropriately; they can undermine improve- 
ment when based on ill-conceived definitions of 
success and failure. 

• Downsizing a state department of education, reor- 
ganizing divisions, and adding or subtracting 
regional offices are not / .e same as restructuring 
unless they involve designing new roles and retrain- 
ing state staff. 

•Experimentation with new staffing patterns is 
needed to address quantity and quality problems in 
the teaching profession. 

•The real challenge is to change the structures in 
the system that reinforce the status quo and stifle 
the spread of innovation. 
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What Does Restructuring Really Mean? 



^K^m estructuring the public educa- 
^mwk^ tion system means fundamen- 
tally changing the way schools, 
JHL districts, and state agencies are 

organized and do business in 
order to significantly raise the performance of all 
students, from potential dropouts to those who are 
college bound. To paraphrase the description of 
restructuring in the National Education Goals State- 
ment: All students, regardless of background or 
disability, must be engaged in rigorous programs of 
instruction that ensure the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to succeed in a changing 
economy. To accomplish this, the public education 
system must be totally redesigned to focus on results 
demonstrating high performance, not procedures; 
to increase the skills, flexibility, and discretion of 
school faculties; to provide powerful incentives for 
improvement and real consequences for persistent 
failure; and to cause parents to take more responsi- 
bility for their children's education. 

Features of a High-Performance 
Education System 

There are numerous lists of critical components, 
strategies, and conceptual frameworks designed to 
help guide state restructuring efforts. Contributors 
to this enterprise include the National Governors' 
Association, The Business Roundtable, the Center 
for Policy Research in Education, the Education 
Commission of the States, and the National Center 
on Education and the Economy. (See Appendix B.) 
Although details and strategies may var>', these dif- 
ferent conceptions of restructuring, and each state's 
own version, share a core of bai;ic operating assump- 
tions, including: 

•The goal of restructuring the education system is 
to ensure that all children reach high performance 
standards. 

• Restructuring refers to systemic change in which 
many pieces and levels of the education system and 



supporting systems, including preschool and basic 
health services, must be transformed and linked for 
the system to become effective. 

•Restructuring education aims to create a per- 
formance-based system in which school faculties 
have the knowledge, authority, and resources lo 
make instructionally relevant decisions in exchange 
for real accountability for results. 

•In a restructured system, challenging goals for the 
performance for all students are reflected in a 
demanding curriculum and corresponding mean- 
ingful assessments of performance. 

• Restructuring the system requires that professional 
preparation and ongoing learning be fundamentally 
redesigned to prepare current and future adminis- 
trators and teachers for the new curriculum and 
their new roles. 

The various characterizations of restructuring also 
share a dynamic and flexible character that is essen- 
tial to tiie process of restructuring the system. State 
leaders are inventing as they go along, creating 
mechanisms that allow the system to adapt to chajfjg- 
ing circumstances and to ensure continuous improve- 
ment. 

States use different strategies for translating these 
assumptions into actions. Some focus on legisla- 
tion, others on leadership and incentives, others on 
administrative policies and programs. Strategies and 
components are amended, added to, and refined as 
new lessons emerge. 

Which Pieces Must Change 

Restructuring the v^ducation system to dramatically 
raise student performance requires action at every 
level. State leaders recognize that restructuring is 
not piecemeal reform, it is systemic reform that 
acknowledges the complexity of fundamentally 
changing the ways schools, districts, and state 
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agencies are organized. Like a jigsaw puzzle, the 
multiple pieces and levels of the education system 
are interlocking and must all change together 

Inside schools, curriculum and instructinn must 
change to engage all students in challenging activi- 
ties. Curriculum must shift from fragmented, super- 
ficial coverage of material to emphasize application 
of skills, deep understanding, and practical knowl- 
edge. Schedules and grouping must be flexible so 
that teams of teachers c,^.n adapt instrucnonal strat- 
egies to individual students and tasks. Teaciiers, 
administrators, and parents inu.;r have the author- 
ity, flexibility, and time to make decisions appro- 
priate to each situation, an efficient means for making 
decisions, and thr skills and knowledge to do so 
wisely. (See School" Level Restructuring.} 

For schcK)l faculties to ciiange the way they orga- 
nize ana cerry out iastrucfional activities, they need 
ongoing access to information and professional devel- 
opment. They weed the knowlecge and skills lo 
teach n.^w curricula in new ways and to take rr\ new 
roles as team members and 5eaderS: peer coaches, 
and decisio-niTiakers. effective activities include 
ir^tensive <>ummer institutes, schwl-based assistance, 
and rime to learn. Such massive retraining cannot 
occur effectively without siniultaneousiy rethink^ 
lag bow schools are staffed, how time is allocated 
and how staff deveiopmeni is conceivec. 

Instead Oi generating and enforcinji rules, district 
leaders and staff must provide authority and flexi- 
bility to school staff. This requires an analvsis of 
which decisions are best made centrally and which 
are best made at the schrK>i level— choicc^s ?.hat will 
be different lor each district. Districts must also 
help schools meet high jxjrformance staiidards. lliis 
req.;ires districts to restructure their central office 
stafts to betiei lead and support schools with assis- 
tance lino protessional development opportunities. 
Districts must l';e able to respond on request to the 
individual ueeds of each scimol or allow schc^ols tv, 
seek assistance from other providers. 



Districts must also build strong support sUiictures 
including mechanisms for attracting and support- 
ing new talented teachers. They must develop com- 
munications and data systems that ensure a two-way 
information flow between central offices and schools 
for decisions about personnel, finance, and evalua- 
tion. Collective bargaining for teachers and admin- 
istrators must go beyond salaries, seniority, and 
how time is spent to allow for more flexible arrange- 
ments in sd^.ools. Issues related to support for school 
improvement, author^y and professional discretion 
can be negotiated through collective bargaining or 
through tru::t agreements aiiu other nonadversarial 
meanj? 

District I'^aders must make long-term commitments 
to comprehensive chringe and build the new alli- 
ances necessary to make such change a reality. Dis- 
trict goals must focus on ensuring that all students 
receive a challenging curriculum and must be sup- 
ported by assessmen- instruments that measure 
applied skills and problemsolving» not only facts 
and algorithms. 

States must sp'ijarhead the process of vesfructuring 
by creating the political conditions that support 
change, setting jhallenging standards for student 
pcrformanc \ stimulating district and school inno- 
vation, aj-sd creating new accountability systems. 
Effective accountability systems must rest on mea- 
sm'ts of deep knowledge and understanding, not 
minittium competencies. They must carry incen- 
tives for success and consequences for failing to 
improve. This agenda re ;aiTes redetlning the roles 
aiid expanding the capacity of state education depart- 
ment staff to shift from monitoring compliance to 
providing support and assistance. Professional prepa- 
ration for jeachers and administrators must change 
?jO that incoming educators are able to take on these 
new demanding roles. This requires new relation- 
ships among state agencies, including universities, 
jjs weil as m^fchanisms for maintaining a fw.us on 
restructuring beyond single lems of office, 
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School-Level R'.;i! Uuring 

The Satum School of Tomorrow in St. Paul serves 
grades four to seven and will add grade eight. Satum 
staff and parents helped design the school, which 
was converted from a YWCA building, and created 
an environment far removed from a traditional egg- 
crate building. Each room has a particular purpose 
or function -science, art, writing, computer sci- 
ence, or project work-and is wired for video and 
computer networks. The school has a rich array of 
technology that facilitates individaalized learning 
and expression, group interaction, knowledge pro- 
duction, and management of learning. Woricing inde- 
pendently and in cooperative teams, students have 
a "Personal Growth Plan" and a "Portfolio of 
Proficiencies." The staff create cjurses to achieve 
goals from these plans. Students can register for 
these courses regardless of their grade level. 

There are no first-grade teachers or fourth-grade 
students at Wheeler Elementary School in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The school has completely elimi- 
nated grade levels and replaced them with primary 
and upper-grade teams of teachers and ungraded 
groups of students who stay together for roughly 
three years. This provides considerable flexibility 
in organizing students for different activities. Stu- 
dents can move to upper-grade teams as they are 
ready. Some may be ready three months into their 
third year of school; others may be ready three 



months into their fourth year. Some may join an 
upper-grade team for language arts activities and 
remain with their primary team for math and sci- 
ence. The opportunity to stay with the same teach- 
ers for several years, to move at one's own pace, 
and to work with students of different ages creates 
a far more effective learning environment for stu- 
dents and teachers alike. 

At Pasadena (California) High School, a member 
of the Coalition of Essential Schools, all freshmen 
and sophomores follow a morning schedule unlike 
that of most large urban secondary schools. There 
are no tracks or differentiated curricula. Students 
have two basic teachers-a humanities teacher and 
a math and science teacher. They meet i'. li^.e same 
heterogeneous student groups with each teacher for 
an hour and a half. The teachers plan together and 
often create themes that cut across their subject 
areas, unifying mornings into three-hour blocks. 

In Olympia, Washington, an alternative high school 
combines seminars and independent study, which 
enables students lo complete a typical high school 
course in three weeks. Students meet daily in small 
groups for an hour-and-a-half seminar and then work 
on their own to complete the assigned work under a 
contract worked out with the teacher. The school 
also houses an infant center and a day care center, 
which are set up through interagency contract. 
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Governors are well positioned to play a major role 
in facilitating coordination among education pro- 
viders and the various providers of health and social 
services. These and other critical state actions leading 
restructuring are the subject of the rest of this report. 

How the Pieces Are Linked 

Whatever their differences, every description of 
restructuring emphasizes an overriding central theme: 
Systemic change requires redesigning all the pieces 
in a coordinated, coherent fashion. Changing mul- 



tiple parts of the system at once -especially with 
limited resources -is proving extremely difficult. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that without a strategy that 
will result in a set of coordinated policies, the sys- 
tem cannot significantly improve. 

Some states have been able to link several pieces, 
but most are working on them as separate parts of 
the system. Although there arc a vast number of 
intenelationships among all the pieces of the edu- 
cation system, there are four sets of linkages that 



Figure 1: The National Education Goals Linkages 




Note: See Appendix A for full texi of the National Education Goals. 



are of primary importance. (See Figure I: The 
National Education Goals Linkages and Figure 2: 
The Critical Linkages for the School Years.) 

The first set of critical linkages (see Figure 1) con- 
nects the national goals, linking the early years to 
the school years to lifelong learning. These link- 
ages are discussed in Educating America: State 
Strategies for Achieving the National Education 
Goals, the 1990 report of NGA's Task Force on 
Education. This report. From Rhetoric to Action: 
State Progress in Restructuring the Education Sys- 
tem, focuses primarily on restructuring the K-12 
system and related changes in higher education. 

The second set of linkages (see Figure 1) adds 
essential external supports -parents and commu- 
nity as well as health and social services— to the 
preschool years, the school years, and the after- 



school years. Without these supports, schools can- 
not succeed in significantly raising the performance 
of all students. States must not only devise ways to 
coordinate the delivery of health and social serv- 
ices with education to students, but also ensure 
that the systems delivering these services are account- 
able for results. 

The third set of critical linkages (see Figure 2) is 
based on content. Challenging learning goals and 
standards for performance drive vhe content and 
must be reflected in the curriculum for all students, 
the materials they use, the assessment instruments, 
and the preparation and retraining of teachers and 
administrators to fulfill their new responsibilities. 

The fourth set of linkages (see Figure 2) connects 
the structural features of the system to each other 
and to the content linkages through assessment. 

(2 
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Figure 2: The Critical Linkages for the School Years 
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Accountability must rest on assessments that mea- 
sure valued outcomes. Changes in how authority is 
distributed, which decisions are decentralized to 
what level, how accountability systems operate, how 
flexibility is provided, and how incentives are built 
into the system must all be designed to reinforce 
each other and the desired performance goals for 
students. 

Creating all of these linkages is a major challenge. 
Kentucky represents a comprehensive legislative 
approach, with linkages across many parts of the 
system. However, few states have the **blank slate'' 
opportunity provided by Kentucky's supreme court 
ruling that found the whole system unconstitutional. 
Creating a system from scratch allowed simulta- 
neous consideration of content (including goals, 
curriculum, performance assessment, and profes- 
sional preparation and development); governance 
(including school based decisionmaking, account- 
ability with rewards and sanctions, and flexibility), 
and external supports (including preschool and sup- 
port services for disadvantaged students). (See High- 
lights of Kentucky Legislation*) 

Vermont also has content and governance linkages, 
though with its strong tradition of local autonomy, 
they are quite different from those in Kentucky. 
Vermont's restructuring is driven by a set of goals 
created through a public participatory process that 
allowed substantial time for review by students, 
parents, educators, the state board, and the legisla- 
ture. The next step was an analysis of existing 
policies and programs in light of their contribution 
to the creation of a performance-based system in 
which all the parts are linked. One result is the 
development of a new assessment system; Vermont 
is now pilot testing a new portfolio assessment sys- 
tem that provides accountability while stimulating 
professional growth and curriculum development. 
At the same time, all the teacher training institu- 
tions committed to redesign by the fall of 1992 
programs and approval mechanisms to be more 
results-based. As the basis for restructuring, the 
state department of education is undergoing an inter- 



nal self-examination in order to become the same 
kind of high-performance organization it is seeking 
from schools. 

On the governance side, Vermont has repealed its 
basic skills requirements for all students and shifted 
its foundation formula to one that redistributes money 
to poorer rural areas. The state's accountability sys- 
tem is tied to its ** school approval process," which 
is required for a school to receive state aid; approval 
is based on quantitative and qualitative data on 
curricula, services (e.g., counselors, library), and 
student outcomes. (See Figure 3 on page 8.) 

California's strategy is to concentrate on content 
with state curriculum frameworks as the keystone. 
Curriculum frameworks have been developed for 
seven subject areas by committees of top-notch edu- 
cators from districts and universities across the state, 
augmented by national experts. The framev/orks 
emphasize understanding and thinking and are 
revised every seven years to keep current in each 
field. State textbook selection is based on the frame- 
works and has influenced textbook publishers to 
revise textbooks to make them more challenging 
and intellectually stimulating. Tlie California Assess- 
ment Program is being redesigned to measure the 
content of the frameworks, including performance 
items. Staff development for teachers and adminis- 
trators provided by the state is designed to support the 
frameworks. (See California Science Framework 
on page 18.) 

The new Arizona Student Assessment Program 
includes the establishment of challenging curricu- 
lum standards and corresponding performance 
assessments developed in conjunction with a com- 
mercial publishing company. 

Legislation in North Carolina and proposed legis- 
lation in Washington illustrate governance linkages. 
North Carolina's Senate Bill 2 puts in place an 
outcome-based accountability system. The state pro- 
vides guidance through assessment, accountability, 
and broad budget guidelines replacing very specific 
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Highlights of Kentucliy Legislation 

Kentucky's Education Reform Act states six broad 
student performance goals as the basis for creating 
a coherent system of instruction and assessment. 
The Governor created the Council of School Per- 
formance Standards, which is charged with fram- 
ing the goals in measurable terms by December 1991. 

By July 1993, the state will create a curriculum 
framework based on learning outcomes adopted by 
the State Board of Education. The framework will 
identify teaching and assessment strategies, instruc- 
tional materials, ideas on how to incorporate the 
resources of the community, a directory of model 
teaching sites, and alternative ways of using school 
time. The legislation also includes: 

• the establishment of developmentally appropriate 
half-day preschool for all four-year-olds; 

• an ungraded primary program to grade four in all 
elementary schools; 

• additional noninstructional time for teachers for 
professional development, instructional planning, 
school council work, curriculum development, and 
community outreach; 



• a long-range technology plan including a state- 
wide fiber optic system; 

• support services for disadvantaged students, through 
a network of family resource centers at or near 
elementary schools, and youth service centers for 
adolescents; 

• development of performance assessment instru- 
ments based on the measurable outcomes created 
by the council; 

• school-based decisionmaking by school councils 
of principals, teachers, and parents with responsi- 
bility for employing and assigning all stafT; designing 
curriculum; student assignments; schedule and use 
of space; and instructional, discipline, and man- 
agement practices; 

• forgiveness of tuition loans for teachers and an 
alternative certification program; 

• professional development programs for all certi- 
fied personnel; and 

• additional money and equalization of resources. 



expenditure categories. Washington's proposed legis- 
lation removes all state requirements for specific 
courses and amount of instruction and establishes a 
performance-based system. 

To link support systems, states and disuicts are 
beginning to experiment with different ways to pro- 
vide students access to a coordinated set of health 
and social services. Fli ida's Department of Edu- 
cation is working with Health and Rehabilitative 
Services to develop a strategic plan for creating 
"full service" schools, expanding on existing grants 
and training. California's Governor has added a 
cabinet-level secretary for child development and 
education. The Annie E. Casey Foundation s New 



Futures Program provides $10 million to each of 
five cities to address the problems of at-risk thir- 
teen- to nineteen-year-olds through coordinated com- 
prehensive services and in-school support teams, 
headed by case managers. A number of states have 
implemented intervention strategies for young chil- 
dren and their families, for parent education, and 
for adult literacy. (See State Actions to Coordimte 
Services on page 9.) 



Figure 3: Vermont Restructuring Compc uents 
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Why Do We Need All These Elements? 

Without these elements , Vermont has little chance of meeting Goal 1 , which ensures that every Vermont student graduates with 
the skills and qualities necessary to becoming an active, competent individual and a benefit to the community. When we can 
guarantee a challenging curriculum, we can be sure that evei7 student is competent in essential skills and knowledge. A valid 
assessment of students' progress will measure and strengthen their performance and identify their capabilities. To be productive, 
responsible citizens, students must have a chance to succeed in a strong, productive economy. Improving education for employment will 
help our students secure productive, satisfying roles in society. A goal of special education reform is the return of children to the 
regular classroom with a greater likelihood that all students c. a be competent and productive. Early education programs for 
disadvantaged children promote continuing success; children with a strong start have a good chance to gain competence as they 
proceed through the years. High professioml standards for all educators and support for school leaders will give schools the human 
resources they need to reach their students and foster competence, caring, productivity and responsibility. All of these changes will 
expand the traditional school model. We must reinvent and restructure our schools so that they are places that work for all Vermontcrs. 
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state Actions to Coordinate Services 

In Arkansas, Department of Education staff are 
using the national goals as a structure for analyzing 
activities in every state agency. For each goal, a 
chart displays all state-level activities for every objec- 
tive as a starting point for coordinating services 
and establishing collaborations across agencies. The 
charts also point out where there are no current 
state actions targeted to a specific objective as a 
basis for future planning. 

Colorado has a new cabinet to coordinate services 
to families. Comprehensive services centers focus- 
ing on prevention will be set up in schools. Lump 
sum funding will be handled at the state level. The 
council will award money for services by program. 
All services require a family impact statement, and 
providers are accountable for results. 

Maryland's thirteen Family Support Centers offer 
community-based support services to low-income 
families around the state. Programs are designed to 
address problems related to education, family sta- 
bility, health, and poverty. The Governor's Office 
for Children. Youth, and Families coordinates pro- 



grams in the Departments of Education, Health 
and Mental Hygiene, Human Resources, and Juve- 
nile Services. 

In Missouri the Governor has charged a Cabinet 
Council on Restructuring Services for Missouri's 
Children to create a single state agency that will 
facilitate community solutions for children and their 
families. This new design will focus on a simpler 
structure, local decisionmaidng, and public account- 
ability to drive changes in the human services 
marketplace. 

The Ohio Board of Regents has developed a pro- 
gram to create partnerships among communities, 
community colleges, schools, and universities to 
offer early intervention for at-risk high school stu- 
dents and to improve the college attendance rates of 
minority students. 

South Dakota is encouraging interagency collabo- 
ration to serve children and families. Several human 
service agencies collaboratively link their services 
within eight regions of the state to provide a com- 
munity center of services. 
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What's Happening: Progress and Challenges 



Across the country, from individ- 
ual schools to district offices to 
stale departments of education, 
there is increasing evidence of 
.V .'-^il^... the beginnings of restructuring. 
Conferences, meetings, and publications on restruc- 
turing abound. A brief overview of the approach 
each state has taken to improve its education sys- 
tem can be found in Appendix C. 

States are breaking new ground as they take on the 
challenge of systemic restructuring. They are begin- 
ning to recognize the enormous complexity of plan- 
ning and managing the transformation of a multi- 
level bureaucracy Some states are finding it easier 
to create small-scale experiments than to tackle the 
whole system, to change one or two pieces rather 
than many. 

The task is further hampered by serious state bud- 
get constraints. With more than half facing budget 
deficits, states must make hard choices among press- 
ing priorities. Retraining educators for new roles 
requires a substantial investment of resources, as 
do prenatal care and basic support services for the 
rapidly increasing number of poor children. 

Budget deficits can provide an opportunity to restruc- 
ture and reallocate resources in different ways, but 
simply cutting existing budget categories without 
rethinking how the system is organized misses the 
opportunity and can further weaken the system. 
The budget process must be linked with the goals 
of restructuring and their implications for changes 
at all levels of the system. Declining resources 
demand creative rethinking about how resources 
are allocated and inventive ways to increase the 
leverage of existing resources. 

Budget shortfalls provide an opportunity 
to rethink the way the education system 
operates. 



Each state starts at a different place. Whether the 
staning point is creating a curriculum framework 
tied to new goals, establishing a pilot for school- 
level restructuring, or developing new assessment 
instruments, many of the same challenges are appear- 
ing in every state. Some have moved further than 
others on some issues. Their experiences can pro- 
vide useful guidance around the most common 
challenges: 

• mobilizing public opinion in support of restruc- 
turing for much higher performance; 

•linking curriculum, assessment, teacher prepara- 
tion, and ongoing learning for current staff to chal- 
lenging goals for student achievement; 

• stimulating innovation and sound experimentation 
so that educators, the public, and policymakers 
have examples of new structures at all levels of 
the system; 

• building organizational structures that encourage 
and support continuous progress toward challeng- 
ing goals, including new systems of incentives and 
accountability deregulation, and decentralization; 
and 

• creating the supporting management infnistructurcs 
at all levels that facilitate continuous improvement. 

Mobilizing Public Opinion 

Restructuring education cannot occur without the 
active involvement and support of all the stake- 
holders: the education conununity the business com- 
munity, parents, the public, and political leaders. 
The number of state leaders conversant about restruc- 
turing is increasing, yet support from the general 
public and the f;ducation community lags behind. 

People are unlikely to support restructuring unless 
they both perceive the seriousness of the problem 
and are able to imagine a more effective system. 
States have made progress through a combination 
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of clear and consistent communication strategies 
about the problem and the solution, participatory 
mechanisms for setting performance goals, and 
perseverance. 

Selling the Problem 

Education is in trouble but my school is fine." 

Citizens who acknowledge serious problems with 
"our nation s schools'' rarely see their own state, 
district, or school in need of improvement. When 
problems seem remote, it is hard to mobilize sup- 
port for fundamental changes. Preaching the sever- 
ity of the problem may convince some members of 
the public, but it is clearly at the expense of educa- 
tors, who already are at best demoralized and at 
worst blamed for the system *s failure. After all, 
teachers have been doing what the system has asked 
of them; now the system has different expectations. 
State leaders are faced with a double-edged sword- 
trying to convince the public that there is a crisis in 
education while supporting educators, parents, and 
students. 

This barrier is greatest in conununities and states 
that have previously considered themselves highly 
successful. It is indeed a challenge to convince the 
public that schools are failing students at the top of 
the scale as well as those at the bottom. 

The National Education Goals Panel and others 
will contribute substantially through efforts to set 
high standards and measure progress. Without some 
idea of what students should be expected to know 
and be able to do, neither those inside or outside 
the education system can draw reasonable conclu- 
sions about the current state of the system, their 
school, their students, or their children. Interna- 
tional comparisons are striking. (See Figu ^ 4 on 
page 12.) Even our best students do not fa.e well 
compared to their peers in other nations. Worse 
yet, both students and their parents are more satis- 
fied with their performance than their counterparts 
in other countries. 



State leaders are fird.ng ways to cast the problem 
to engender broad support. All constituencies can 
rally behind the idea that the worid has changed, 
our society has changed, and higher standards are 
needed to maintain the standard of living and to 
compete successfully in a global economy. By yes- 
terday s standards, schools are successful, at least 
for many. But the standards of today and tomorrow 
demand a different kind of teaching and learning 
that in turn requires structural change throughout 
the system. 

In New Hampshire, academic outcomes are pre- 
sented not as minimum standards, but as bench- 
mark expectations of what a high school graduate 
should know and be able to do. Vermont leaders 
are **reinventing the schools for high performance." 
In Iowa, which lays claim to the highest SAT scores 
in the nation, state leaders are calling for a **world- 
class system." Prominent business leaders and orga- 
nizations like The Business Roundtable, the National 
Alliance of Business, and the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development arc helping to spread the word. 
As Kodak's President and CEO Kry Whitmorc has 
put it, **We can raise our standard of performance 
or lower our standard of living.*' 

State and local leaders arc taking lessons on public 
relations and the use of media from the private 
sector. For example, the Business-Higher Educa- 
tion Forum and the Public Agenda Foundation have 
initiated a multi-year project to help the public see 
the links between inadequate education, declining 
economic competitiveness, and a lower standard of 
living. Materials include a newspaper supplement, 
a TV documentary, public service announcements, 
newspaper advertisements, and op-ed articles. 
Without a concerted effort to educate the public 
and to communicate the message over and over, the 
media— and hence, the public-often draw erro- 
neous conclusions. 

States with the greatest success in building public 
support have used a combination of print media, 
radio, television, and, most of all, face-to-face com- 
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Figure 4: Mathematics and Science Proficiency at age 13, 
by Country/Province: 1988 
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munication. The strategies differ from state to state 
and arc tied to the political culture and bank account 
of each. Selling restructuring requires the same 
approach as adapting a political campaign to the 
culture. While a series of town meetings might be 
appropriate in the New England sutes, a massive 
media campaign might be more appropriate in 
California. 

To support restructuring, people need con- 
crete images of successful practices and 
clearly defined high standards against which to 
gpiige where their schools are. 



In Vermont, the state commissioner of education 
spreads his message through a clear and consistent 
communication strategy. Ke attends town meetings, 
meets with all the superintendents, and reiterates 
the messages often. To stimulate public support, 
forty Vermont schools are piloting School Report 
Card Day. a day when schools report and discuss 
results with members of their communities. 

Arkansas and Florida communicate through state- 
wide and regional conferences that bring together 
school staff involved in restructuring their organi- 
zations with representatives from the legislature, 
businesses, higher education, and the public. These 
forums provide opportunities to raise awareness and 
generate enthusiasm and Mipport by providing con- 
crete examples of restructuring. 

The education conunissioner in Massachusetts has 
spread the word to educators by using conunon 
language across a variety of different programs, 
reinforcing the message of schoolwide improve- 
ment and challenging curricula for all students. 
Programs ranging from special education to drop- 
out prevention reflect the same philosophy and lan- 
guage, as docs the department's series of reports on 
structuring schools for student success. 



Some states require tactics that can incorporate previ- 
ous reforms, especially where large investments 
accompanied by large promises have been made in 
the recent past. States in this siniation present restruc- 
turing either as building on earlier reforms or as 
changing the course because the previous approach 
did not work. 

Goal Setting Process 

A broad-based participatory process for creating state 
goals is an effective means for communicaung and 
buUding public support. The national goals provided 
a starting point for many states. Some adopted the 
national goals and elaborated or adapted them to their 
circumstances; others used the national goals as a 
starting point for generating public discussion. Mich- 
igan was the first state to adopt the national goals as 
its own goals, while states such as Alabama and West 
Virginia modeled theirs after the six national ones. 
Nebraska established six task forces for implementing 
the national education goals. Nevada developed a ten- 
year education plan to move the state toward achiev- 
ing die national education goals. In Colorado the 
Governor appointed the Colorado 2000 Communities 
Initiative Steering Conunittec. The committee is 
charged wiUi developing a campaign to advocate the 
national goals and assisting local communities to 
organize themselves to meet the goals. Citizens at 
more dian 140 local sites participated in a statewide 
teleconference "town meeting" to launch the campaign. 

Across the country. Governors are citing die value 
of the national goals in tiieir crusades to "wake up 
the political and business community," "to move in 
preschool and higher education as well as elenwntary 
and secondary," and "to spur the move to outcome 
goals." Widi die help of die business community, 
state leaders are using goal setting to educate die 
public about die need to raise standards and the 
importance of moving away from lists of facts and 
minimum competencies to conceptual understanding, 
critical diinking, communication, and learning how 
to learn. (See Maine's Common Core of Learning 
on page 14.) 
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Although the process varies by state, a number of 
states have linked goal setting with recommenda* 
tions for restructuring the system, typically through a 
commission, task force, or planning group. In Wis* 
consin, the Governor and the state superintendent 



of public instruction established a broadly repre- 
sentative seventy-six-member commission in I>ecem- 
ber 1989. After more than 175 meetings, including 
public forums and hearings, the commission issued 
a report in December 1990 with far-reaching rec- 



Maine^s Common Core of Learning 

Maine *s Common Core of Learning was created by 
a conmiission of forty-five members from across 
the state. It is based on recent research and input 
from students, employers, subject area specialists, 
and others. The Common Core of Learning is 
oiiganized by four essential concepts— personal and 
global stewardship, communication, reasoning and 
problemsolving, the human record— that cross all 
subject are^is. The goals for each concept are pre- 



sented in their general form— for example, "Find 
tools in all areas of study to solve problems, inves- 
tigate content, and develop thinking skills.** For 
each of eight subject areas, goals arc described in 
three categories: knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 
In addition, subject-specific goals have been estab- 
lished for each of the four concepts. ''We want our 
students ... to acquire the fundamental and spe- 
cific aspects of each subject area and be able to 
integrate this knowledge to see the worid as a multi- 
faceted whole.** 
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ummendations for system changes based on a new 
set of goals for education reflected in its title. "A 
New Design for Education in Wisconsin: Schools 
Capable of Continuous Improvement." 

Kansas developed its goals in the context of creat- 
ing a strategic plan that sets ten directions for restruc- 
turing. The process involved the state board of 
education, national consultants, superintendents, leg- 
islators, and business representatives, among many 
others. (See Rationale for Strategic Directions for 
the Structuring of Kansas Schools on page 16.) 

In North Dakota, the Governor created the Educa- 
tion Action Commission, which developed goals 
and recommendations on the basis of public hear- 
ings. The commission ensured broad support through 
a two-day consensus-building conference represent- 
ing business, education, health, and the general 
public. They presented their recommendations to 
the editors of all major newspapers in the state and 
to a joint hearing of the state House and Senate 
Education Committees. Although that commission 
has been dissolved, the Governor will create a new 
commission to follow up on the recommendations. 

Maintaining Momentum 

Maintaining momentum through changes in lead- 
ership is a challenge for those involved in restruc- 
turing in virtually every state. Commissions and 
other groups that derive their legitimacy from 
their broad representation can help bridge tran- 
sitions in leadership. Some states have created 
legislative and business oversight groups that are 
not aligned to elected officials or political par- 
ties, such as the Public School Forum in North 
Carolina and the Joint Business-Education Subcom- 
mittee in South Carolina. South Carolina has also 
maintained a focus on improvement by earmarking 
funds from a 1 percent sales tax increase for the 
Education Improvement Act. 

Oklahoma's Task Force 2000 was established by 
the Governor and the legislature to provide on- 
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going advice and propose legislation on education 
issues. Its first report formed thr .usis for compre- 
hensive legislation, and it continues to serve the 
legislature and the public. 

In several states* business groups play a valuable 
role in maintaining a focus on restructuring across 
changes in leadership. Such groups are poised to 
move quickly when new leadership takes the reins, 
as in Ohio, where Business Roundtable companies 
made an immediate alliance with the new Governor 
to form a Quality Management Council. 

Because restructuring is a long-term process, 
states must create strati^gies for sustaining 
commitment beyond policymakers' terms of 
office. 

Every state faces the challenge of finding the right 
balance between the need to build broad-based 
support— often through time-consuming participa- 
tory mechanisms— and the need to move quickly to 
action with the flexibility to adapt. Prolonged dis- 
cussions with no sign of action can unravel sup- 
port. Each state must make difficult choices about 
how much time to spend on each facet. 

Linking tlie Content 

States are beginning to explore how to make the 
critical content linkages. Once challenging stan- 
dards for student performance are in place, the next 
critical steps entail linking curriculum, materials, 
assessment, staff development, and teacher prepa- 
ration. Without these critical linkages in place, class- 
room practices will not change in ways that will 
lead to higher student performance. These linkages 
arc particularly powerful at the elementary level 
before students fall too far behind to benefit from a 
challenging curriculum. 

States vary considerably in their capacity to create 
these linkages for a variety of reasons. The extent 
to which a state can or is willing to play a role in 



Rationale for Strategic Directions 
for {he StructuHng of Kansas Schools 

The priman' product of education has always been 
the knowledge, skUl.s, and attitudes tSiat individu- 
als gain from ihcir education activUies. Far too 
often our concerns have focused on tiiosa individu- 
als who canrie lo scrimiis with significiuit advan- 
tages that families can provide, it ha« been as if we 
were focivsed on **picking'* winners itither than 
"developing" winners. 

Our attention has often been drawn t(; the working 
of the system rather than the needs of the Earners . 
Educational excellence begins when we focus our 
attention cn individuals and the successes of the 
teaching-learning process. Structuring mast include 
the difficult process of envisioning what education 
must be to meet changed community and societal 
conditions. 

Finding new visions of education and meanings of 
education is not easy. It requires that we under- 
stand the process of change and ^hat we design and 
structure education in light of both phenomena. 
Examples of both the value shifts and these changes 
are provided at right. 

Kansas, in order to remain an economic leader in 
the United States, will ensure that education is the 
most important business in the state. Changing some 
of our most basic assumptions about the nature of 
teachmg and learning is difficult but the essential 
first step for restructuring. Some may ask why do 
we need to restructure when the current system 
works well for some, but not all of our students. 
The answer must be we have to develop human 
capital at higher levels of quality, and we must 
ensure that all groups of learners are provided with 
the knowledge and skills needed for an information 
society. 



Valwe Shifts and Their Directions for Education 
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developing curriculum or selecting textbooks and 
other instructional materials varies by state consti- 
tution and tradition. Those who make decisions 
about curriculum are not the same as those who 
make decisions about teacher preparation require- 
ments or certification. Resources are needed for 
the development of new assessment instruments, 
though many states are working together and through 
other organizations. Even greater resources are 
needed for providing content and pedagogical knowl- 
edge to the current teaching force. 

States are starting at different places— some with 
curriculum, some with assessment— but are quickly 
finding out how intertwined the pieces are. Assess- 
ment instruments can push curriculum and instruc- 
tion in the right direction, but such instruments 
depend on challenging curriculum goals for stu- 
dents. Most states begin with several linkages in 
place, but they are linked around low-level goals 
for students. 

An outcome-based system cannot lead to 
higher performance unless the goals go 
beyond minimum competencies. 

Only a few states have linked several pieces around 
challenging learning goals for students. A much 
larger number of slates arc making progress in at 
least one of the content areas— curriculum frame- 
works, assessment, materials, staff preparation, and 
development. 

Curriculum and Materials 

A number of states are setting broad, conceptual 
learning goals for students in the form of curricu- 
lum frameworks. Even states like Colorado that are 
constitutionally prohibited from setting curriculum 
are developing frameworks to serve as models for 
districts. Tlie word "frameworks" means something 
quite different than the typical long lists of goals 
and objectives for every subject area and every 
grade level. Frameworks set out the broad concepts 
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in a field. ITiey do not specify exactly what should 
be taught, or when or how it should be taught, but 
instead describe the important themes and concepts 
students should master before graduation. 

California has developed curriculum frameworks 
for a number of years through a committee process 
involving teachers, curriculum specialists, univer- 
sity faculty, and national experts. The frameworks 
are revised every seven years to ensure that the 
latest knowledge about the subject area and about 
how it is best taught and learned is incorporated. 
(See California Science Framework on page 18.) 
Connecticut also develops curriculum guides that 
arc revised to reflect the latest research. 

California has linked its curricular frameworks to 
textbook selection, exercising significant influence 
over the materials produced by textbook publish- 
ers. Decisions in other states will similarly affect 
the previously narrow range of choices available 
to most educators. For example, the recent deci- 
sion by Texas to include videodiscs as acceptable 
textbooks may have a similar influence. Florida 
also is investing in interactive videodiscs and pro- 
viding a videodisc player to eveiy school. In New 
Mexico, schools can request waivers to use text- 
book funds to purchase a variety of alternative 
materials. 

Assessment 

States are universally finding chat assessment is 
critical. Whether it is the primary driver or the 
result of establishing curriculum frameworks or stan- 
dards varies from state to state. But in either case, 
states are finding that it is hard to change the sys- 
tem without having tests in place to measure the 
new standards. Although states recognize that assess- 
ment alone will not bring about improvement, it is 
nevertheless essential for measuring student prog- 
ress and is the linchpin of a strong accountability 
system. 
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California Science Framework 

The 1990 Science Framework is cited nationally as 
an exemplary, state-of-the-art curriculum frameworic. 
It is a soft-covered book of 220 pages that presents 
the content of all K-12 science curriculum ind pro- 
vides guidance on implementing the curriculum. 
The contents include: 

Parti. What is Science? 

The Nature of Science 

The Major Themes of Science 

Part II. The Content of Science 

Physical Sciences 

Earth Sciences 

Life Sciences 

Part in. Achieving the Desired Science 
Curriculum 

Science Processes and the Teaching of Science 
Imp^menting a Strong Science Program 
Instructional Materials Criteria 

The framework embodies the philosophy that mod- 
em science should be taught free of dogma in ways 
that emphasize connections and actively engage 
students. Hence, the content is organized around 
six major themes or big ideas that cut across the 
physical sciences, earth sciences, a» i life sciences. 
The themes arc energy, evolution, patterns of change, 
scale and structure, stability, and systems and inter- 
actions. Teachers arc not required to use those exact 



themes as long as they use the major ideas of sci- 
ence to communicate explicitly the interconnec- 
tions of facts. 

The description of content is intended for educators 
and textbook publishers and aims to avoid the wide- 
spread emphasis on isolated facts and defmitions in 
science teachmg. It presents the underlying theo- 
ries within the traditional areas of physical sci- 
ences, earth sciences, and life sciences followed by 
sets of conceptual questions central to the content. 
The content is then described narratively from the 
perspective of one or more of the unifying themes 
appropriate to various grade levels. 

For example. Reactions and Interactions, one of 
eight subdivisions of physical sciences, is guided 
by two questions: What happens when substances 
change? What controls how substances change? In 
K-3, students observe interactions (e.g., vinegar 
and milk) and the effects of conditions (e.g., heat 
on ice melting or baking cookies). In grades three 
to six, students make inferences from careful obser- 
vation and learn about the underiying molecular 
structure, how compounds arc formed, and the con- 
cept of the use of models. In grades six to nine, 
students Icam to use symbols and equations to de- 
scribe changes and the basic principles of chemical 
reactions. In grades nine to twelve, students learn 
about nuclear processes and the role of catalysts. 



There is considerable activity in new test develop- 
ment at the state and national level by consortia of 
states and traditional test publishers. Recognizing 
the need to move forward on new assessments as 
quickly as possible, states are joining groups such 
as the New Standards Project, a joint effort of the 
National Center on Education and the Economy 
and the Learning and Reseaich Development Cen- 
ter, or the State Alternative Assessment Exchange, 
sponsored by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers and the Center for Research on Evalua- 
tion. Standards and Student Testing. Collaboration 
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offers states an opportunity to share what is being 
learned and to reduce research and development 
costs. The goals are the same: creating instruments 
that go beyond paper- and- pencil multiple-choice 
tests pegged to national norms to those that capture 
understanding and measure performance against high 
standards. 

Arizona. California, Connecticut. Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Vermont, and other states are involved in 
creating new forms of assessment that expressly 
aim to measure applied and conceptual skills. A 



growing number of states have writing assessmcnfs. 
Vermont is experimenting with portfolio assessment 
in writing and mathematics. Connecticut is creat- 
ing performance-based assessments in science and 
mathematics. In both states, involving teachers in 
creating, administering, and scoring the assessments 
is a vehicle for professional growth. 

But it is the exception, not the rule, that state assess- 
ments are derived from challenging standards for 
student outcomes and linked to curriculum. (See 
Performance Assessment in Maryland on page 20.) 

Assessment must he based on challenging cur- 
riculum standards to pressure the system 
to improve. 

Even states that have an explicit strategy to drive 
reform through assessment must cope with the time 
it takes to develop appropriate instmments and unre- 
solved issues of sampling and secrecy. The logic of 
using a challenging assessment tool to motivate 
students and teachers to improve presumes that stu- 
dents, educators, and parents know what will be 
tested and have access to results on individual stu- 
dents. State assessments based on a sample may 
not accomplish this goal. The New York Regents 
Examinations, which tie assessment to curriculum, 
come the closest, but only 45 percent of high school 
students pass enough exams to receive a Regents 
Diploma. 

Moreover, for assessment to drive improvement, 
teachers need training to administer and score the 
new assessments. States like California and Con- 
necticut have found this to be a powerful form of 
professional development but do not have the 
resources to carry out the training on a large scale. 

So what are states doing in the meantime? Ken- 
tucky has adopted an interim strategy conunission- 
ing the development of a NAEP-like test that will 
be an improvement over current standardized tests 



but will be available much more quickly than more 
auUientic performance-based measures. Yet Ken- 
tucky, among other states, faces two problems. One 
is that the interim measure could weU become more 
permanent than is envisioned; the other is that dis- 
tricts will continue to use standardized achieve- 
ment tests that can undercut the positive impact of 
better measures. The latter worics in reverse as well- 
some districts are developing performance-based 
assessments but their impact is weakened by state- 
required standardized or minimum competency tests. 
Adding new assessments without removing older, 
narrower ones will slow progress. 

Staff Development 

As states continue to pursue their restructuring agen- 
das, they face the need to retrain the education 
workforce— teachers and administrators— with lim- 
ited resources. This challenge requires a total rethink- 
ing of how to deliver such massive retraining, which 
in turn requires rethinking how schools are organ- 
ized and staffed. For Uiis is not simply a matter of 
retraining once and for all. It is a far greater chal- 
lenge: building into the jobs of educators the time, 
opportunities, and incentives to continue to learn 
throughout their careers. 

Tne kinds of curriculum and instruction that lead to 
desired student outcomes are far more demanding 
on teachers, and their administrative support, than 
"teacher ulk" and "worksheets." Few teachers are 
prepared for this kind of insttuction. cither in con- 
tent or pedagogy. Few districts or states offer staff 
development in ways that meet these needs. Effec- 
tive staff development requires a combination of 
strategies, including intensive institutes, access to 
research and the experiences of others, and on-site 
expertise-from colleagues and from outside con- 
sultants. Individual schools and districts are begin- 
ning to figure out cost-effective ways to do this. 
States are beginning to experiment with some new 
approaches -such as professional development 
schools. Hawaii delivers staff development to all 
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its schools via interactive (one-way video and two- 
way sound) television from the state office. But in 
general, this critical underpin ing of improvement 
is sorely lacking in practice. 

Solutions involve a combination of new roles for 
teachers, new school organization and schedules, 
innovative uses of technology, and new roles for 
district and state providers of staff development. 
New administrator roles similarly require a new 
kind of professional development— training as inter- 
nal consultants, team members, technical advisers, 
negotiators, mediators and managers of change. 

There are few models of administrator training, 
especially for central office staff. Districts and stales 
are experimenting with support teams and, with 

Performance Assessment in Maryland 

In one prototype of Maryland's approach to perfor- 
mance assessment, eighth-grade students are asked 
to imagine themselves as developers proposing to 
build a restaurant. Beginning with a pre-assessmcnt 
activity, the teacher ensures that students know the 
vocabulary used in the assessment {developer, mar- 
ket research, questionnaire, zoning board) and they 
begin to see the relationship between clsssroom 
mathematics and the real world. 

The first activity has the students develop a ques- 
tionnaire and survey plan to determine what kind of 
restaurant people want. They create questions in 
groups and then design the questionnaire and sur- 
vey as a class. Armed with questionnaires on clip- 
boards, students become market researchers and 
spend the next couple days collecting data from 
twenty-five people they know. Students display their 
data in individually designed charts and graphs. 

Students then return to the role of developer. Using 
geometry and the results of their surveys, they con- 



the help of business, are taking advantage of cor- 
porate training opportunities. In Colorado a staff 
person in the Governor s office matches educators 
to available business training programs. Business 
Roundtable companies are supporting summer insti- 
tutes for superintendents from at-risk districts in 
New Jersey. (See Innovative Staff Development 
Practices on page 22.) 

There is also a growing trend toward training teams 
of administrators and teachers from schools. For 
example, Iowa's LEAD program provides school- 
based teams with skills in managing change. Many 
states are also establishing centers o. academies for 
ongoing professional development. Professional 
development schools are another approach that com- 
bines teacher preparation and staff development with 

sider the size and shape of available lots. They 
have to work within realistic constraints on build- 
ing size, parking space, and landscaping. Students 
do a draft scale drawing and then a final design. 
They then calculate the specific costs of building 
the restaurant, including the parking lot and equip- 
ment. They must also defend their cost estimates. 

The final activity consists of writing a paragraph 
explaining their decisions as though it were being 
presented to the zoning board. 

There are guidelines for scoring each of the five 
aspects of mathematics assessed in this activity- 
communication, reasoning, problemsolving, con- 
nections, and technology —and a rubric scoring the 
students* ability to understand the concepts involved 
and accurately apply the appropriate algorithms. 

Note: This example is based on a description of a prototype of 
Maryland's Sciiool Performance Assessment Program provided 
by Ruth Mitchell of the Council for Basic Education. There are 
corresponding tasks for fifth and eleventh grades. 
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research and development. These are elementary 
and secondary schools in which school faculty, uni- 
versity faculty, and student teachers or interns learn 
together. Michigan is experimenting with a number 
of such schools. 

These approaches signal an important move away 
from the traditional narrow, ineffective workshop 
approach to staff development. In fact, some of the 
most effective staff development efforts underway 
arc not even called staff development. For exam- 
ple, state pilot programs and grants that support 
extra time and new roles for teachers, such as Schools 
for the 21st Century in Washington, demonstrate 
models of ongoing learning for school staff. The 
pix)cess of planning school restructuring places some 
teachers in the role of gathering information, which 
they then share with others. Some attend work- 
shops and then train their peers; others already have 
expertise that they share with their colleagues when 
time is provided for this activity. Schools organized 
into mini-schools with teams of teachers facilitate 
this kmd of peer training. 

Similarly, teacher involvement in state-of-the-art 
developmental efforts creates new sources of 
expertise inside schools. States that involve teach- 
ers in developing curriculum frameworks, project 
approaches to curriculum, and new assessment 
instruments are creating a pool of new talent that 
can be shared with colleagues. States such as Cali- 
fornia and Connecticut are also re-educating teachers 
through training associated with the administration 
and the scoring of new performance assessment. 
Florida offers sabbatical programs for teachers to 
develop curriculum and participate in other renewal 
experiences. 

Professional development for teachers and 
administrators must be totaUy transfonned 
from the narrow conception of worltshops and 
courses to a range of opportimities built into the 
^ for continuous learning and improvement. 



Teacher and Administrator Preparation 

Incoming educators must be prepared differently 
than in the past to be able to take on the new roles 
demanded by a high-performance system. In addi- 
tion to professional practice schools and specific 
support mechanisms for new teachers, colleges and 
univeislties must significantly restructure their 
teacher and administrator prepitfation programs from 
highly regulated courses of study to outcome-based 
systems. Like elementary and secondary education, 
higher education must shift from procedural require- 
ments for coverage (methods courses in every sub- 
ject) to performance outcomes, and from lectures 
to project- and team-based approaches. Similarly, 
the programs must have higher standards with a 
more rigorous curriculum and far more opportuni- 
ties for guided practice in actual school settings. 

A number of states and individual institutions of 
higher education have begun to change their teacher 
preparation programs to a limited extent. Several 
have moved from four- to five-year teacher prepara- 
tion programs that result in a master's degree. Some 
institutions plan to create learning communities in 
which a group of prospective teachers and faculty 
work together throughout the program's duration 
on campus and in partnership with a school. The 
Holmes Group, a consortium of research universi- 
ties, and Project 30, a collaborative effort of thirty 
institutions, are promoting a closer relationship 
between teacher education and arts and sciences 
faculties to strengthen teacher preparation. The Edu- 
cation Commission of the States and the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education have 
joined forces to Hnk the renewal of teacher educa- 
tion with existing efforts to restructure schools; the 
result is a pilot of partnerships among institutions 
of higher education, state governments, and indi- 
vidual schools to be tested in six sites. 

Under a grant from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Massachusetts is developing a site-based 
teacher preparation program in six rural and urban 



Innovative Staff Development Practices 

Maine has expanded its LEAD (Leadership in Edu- 
cational Administration £)evelopment) Consortium 
to become a broad-based group representing all 
educational associations, including administrators, 
teachers, school boards, the special and vocational 
educators, as well as the state department of educa- 
tion, the university system, and the business com- 
munity. The consortium sponsors a variety of 
activities to strengthen school leadership, including 
encouraging women to become leaders, developing 
training models for principals and superintendents 
on restructuring, and sponsoring workshops and 
seminars. It currently is planning a week-long sum- 
mer seminar on redesigning schools for teams of 
teachers, administrators, and community members 
from participating schools. 

Massachusetts' Department of Education and Associ- 
ation of School Administrators have a foundation 
grant to implement a four-year project to enhance 
superintendents' leadership in promoting school- 
based management and resUiicturing. The develop- 
ment includes a series of coUoquia, coUegial support 
networks, peer coaching teams linked to higher edu- 
cation, and two pilots that will serve as laboratories 

middle schools and supporting institutions of higher 
education to collaborate with middle schools in devel- 
oping new school-based preparation programs. 

The University of Wyoming is starting an ambi- 
tious new teacher preparation program that com- 
bines content preparation and clinical practice from 
the onset. Students work with a team of professors 
and partner schools that will be linked to the uni- 
versity by a two-way interactive video system. Maine 
and Tennessee are participating in the National Edu- 
cation Association's Teacher Education Initiative, 
which sets up clinical partnerships between schools 
and institutions of higher education. Kentucky par- 
ticipates in the same initiative as part of a collabo- 
rative effort focusing on alternative licensure. 
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for creating and disseminating effective school-based 
management practices* 

South Carolina's Center for the Advancement of 
Teachmg and School Leadership at Winihrop Col- 
lege was created to assist schools in the process of 
restructuring, It is a collaboration of twenty institu- 
tions of higher education, public schools, the state 
policymaking community, and the private sector 
Through the center's Associate Schools Program, 
participating schools form teams of teachers, admin- 
isuators, parents, higher education staff, and the 
business community to oversee their restructuring 
activities. The center provides training, oppomini- 
ties to observe innovative practices, and guidance 
in site-based decisionmaking. The knowledge cen- 
ter staff gain from working directly with school 
faculties will in turn influence restructuring teacher 
education programs in the state. 

West Virginia's new Center for Professional Devel- 
opment will provide training for superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. The center is overseen by 
an advisory group of teachers, college faculty, and 
representatives of the public. In addition, each dis- 
trict has a teacher-elected staff development coun- 
cil to determine local staff development needs. 

Perhaps the strongest incentive for strengthening 
teacher and administrator preparation is a set of 
corresponding changes in certification or licens- 
ing. Even states that have developed new perfor- 
mance goals and curriculum frameworks have not 
yet incorporated these new requirements for prac- 
tice into licensing and certification. When the 
National Board of Professional Teaching Standards 
offers experienced teachers the opportunity to be 
board certified in 1993, it can serve as a catalyst to 
better teacher preparation. 

To date, most of the changes states have made in 
teacher certification are the creation of alternate 
routes for certification and consortia formed with 
neighboring states with regional standards for licens- 
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ing, such as those of the New England Common 
Market for entering teachers and administrators. New 
Jersey reports that 40 percent of its new teacher hires 
arc through alternative routes; preliminary research 
suggests that these teachers are more competent and 
stay longer than those from the traditional route. 

States can transform teacher and adminis- 
trator preparation by redesigning licensing 
and certification. 

New legislation in Arkansas establishes a task force 
to design and implement a system of outcome-based 
licensure for teachers and administrators. The group 
will define standards for what teachers and admin- 
istrators must know and be able to do, including 
performance demonstrations. 

G)nnecticut has developed new performance assess- 
ments for licensing incoming elementary teachers. 
Only 60 percent passed the test on its first adminis- 
tration, supporting Connecticut's claim that it has 
professionally defensible minimums. Higher educa- 
tion officials took note of the fact that candidates with 
student teaching experien^te passed at much higher 
rates than did candidates without teaching experi- 
ence—with 65 percent compared with 47 percent. 

Stimulating Local Innovation 

Recognizing the need to provide resources and condi- 
tions that foster thoughtful experimentation and inno- 
vation, states have created various kinds of pilot 
programs and competitive grants and have imple- 
mented policies that encourage improvement, includ- 
ing the provision of assistance, training, time, and 
flexibility (See also Accountability: Reporting. 
Incentives, and Consequences on page 29.) 

Pilot Programs and Ikrgeted Strategies 

Pilot programs are an appealing mechanism for 
stimulating improvement, especially when resources 
arc limited. Across the country— from Arkansas' 
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Restructuring for Higher Order Learning pilot, to 
Indiana's Schools for the 21st Century, to Utah's 
site-based management grants— states are launching 
and continuing pilot programs for many different 
purposes. Most are competitive grants awarded to 
individual schools. Beyond its benefits for the 
participants, a pilot's immediate value depends on 
the clarity of its purpose and whether the state has 
a suategy for learning fronr. the experience and 
making decisions accordingly. Pilots provide con- 
crete examples and a context for discussion. The 
amount of influence they have on the larger system 
depends upon whether the necessary systemic 
changes have been made. (Sec Creating Systemwide 
Conditions for Innovation on page 28.) 

he long-term value of a pilot program 
depends on whether the system has changed 

fiii^ways that support successful innovation in 

ai schools. 

Most restructuring pilot programs are designed to 
stimulate innovation inside schools and, less often, 
districts. These programs are often used to develop 
cutting-edge exeriplars for possible statewide rep- 
lication, or to der.ionstrate specific lessons that might 
be incorporated in legislation, policy, or other reform 
actions. A smaller number of pilots are created to 
test specific ideas or strategies, such as die feasibil- 
ity of portfolio assessment in Vermont, report cards 
in Minnesota, or mentoring in Connecticut. 

tate grants and other incentives for improve- 
; ment must focus on both school practices 
aM district practices. 




A number of states have stimulated innovation in a 
small iiumber of schools through grants and otiier 
incentives, which can serve as models. Some of 
tiiese states now face die challenge of expanding 
witiiout new resources. For example, Washington's 
Schools for the 21st Century absorbs the cost of 
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salaries for ten extra days for every teacher in the 
program. This cost statewide would be extrenfiely 
expensive. Other states have learned that a pilot 
that has succeeded with volunteers may not suc- 
ceed under a mandate for all. (See Examples of 
State Pilots.) 

Nevertheless, some small-scale programs designed 
to stimulate innovation can have effects that are far 
greater than their size, both within the state and 
beyond. A number of states have borrowed ideas 
and even the name from Washington's Schools for 
the 21st Century pilot. These experiments help to 
meet the enormous need for concrete examples of 
ways to organize schools and districts. The New 
Generation Schools envisioned in the Presidents 
America 2000 initiative are intended to promote 
such models. However, strategies for disseminat- 
ing information are critical, both for providing mod- 
els to others and for promoting support for new 
approaches. Florida's restructuring program, for 
example, generated criticism until a statewide con- 
ference provided the opportunity for participating 
sites to present their accomplishments. A number 
of states— such as South Carolina and Washington- 
are moving on several fronts simultaneously to stimu- 
late local innovation while reviewing and changing 
statewide policies. Others have consciously built 
new bgislation or policies around the results of 
pilots, as in North Carolina's Senate Bill 2, Tennes- 
see's proposed legislation, and South Dakota's 
planned expansion of rural development pilots that 
link schools and communities. 

In addition to pilots, states and districts are experi- 
menting with other strategies for moving from a 
few schools to all schools. These strategies may 
focus on particular regions, grade levels, or content 
areas instead of individual schools. In Idaho, the 
Governor has requested additional funds to develop 
new curriculum and assessment materials that focus 
on higher-order thinking skills for grades K-4. Other 
proposals targeted to the primary grades encourage 



Examples of State Pilot Programs 

The California Legislature has appropriated more 
than $6 million for the planning year of a five-year 
pilot to improve student learning through school 
and district restructuring demonstrations. Planning 
grants will be awarded to about 300 schools, with 
outreach and support provided by a new California 
Center for School Restructuring under the slate 
departnoent of education. A parallel initiative, Every 
Student Succeeds, funds pilot schools and districts 
to coordinate categorical programs, the regular pro- 
gram, and local community, health, and social 
services. 

Three years ago, Maine awarded ten grants to schools 
undergoing restructuring. This fall every school in 
the state will receive a report based on interviews 
with the pilot school participants, describing what 
has changed for students and teachers and the 
major lessons from their experiences. A new grant 
program will begin next year with awards to 
schools within four developmental stages of sys- 
temic change: exploration, plannmg, implementa- 
tion, and reflection/continuation. 

In 1990, Vennont awarded Challenge Grants for 
Reinventing Schools to eleven schools and districts 
to pursue state-of-the-art restructuring plans. Ver- 
mont's Department of Education provided assis- 
tance to the teams developing proposals and ongoing 
assistance and training throughout the process of 
implementation. The original grants ranged from 
$10,000 to $40,000. The state is exploring ways to 
provide longer term financial support that acknowl- 
edges the commitment required to create conditions 
for sustained change. A conference will be held 
in the fall to share early lessons and de*'elop a 
conceptual framework for school restructuring. 
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districts to eliminate grade levels, retrain teachers, 
and reduce class size. New York has targeted Roches- 
ter as an experimental site and supports the National 
Center on Education and the Economy to assist 
Rochester. Carnegie Corporation of New York con- 
centrates on middle schools and the Coalition of 
Essential Schools focuses on high schools. 

In the long run, even the most successful innova- 
tions will not influence the vast majority of schools 
and districts unless there has been a simultaneous 
transformation of the larger system. Consequently, 
a growing number of those involved in targeted 
efforts are recognizing the importance of linking 
successful efforts to state policy. For example, Car- 
negie's middle school effort includes grants to twenty- 
seven states to influence policy decisions that affect 
middle school restructuring. In Arkansas and New 
Mexico, the Coalition of Essential Schools and other 
school-based restructuring efforts are supported 
through state policy. The Coalition of Essential 
Schools and the Ikiucation Commission of the States, 
along with John Goodlad of the University of Wash- 
ington, have joined forces to simultaneously influ- 
ence state policy, individual high schools, and 
institutions of higher education. 

Similarly, the National Science Foundation has cre- 
ated State Systemic Initiatives, which are five-year 
grants to states with demonstrated collaboration 
among state leaders, teachers, business and indus- 
try, parents and community, and colleges and uni- 
versities. The initiative is designed to integrate what 
had been separate pieces of reform in science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering, and link them to state 
policy and systemic change. 

Choice 

Under the right conditions, allowing students and 
parents to choose a public school for their chil- 
dren also can stimulate innovation. Choice plans 
stimulate innovation when they are part of a series 
of actions designed to increase the range of alterna- 



tives and provide knowledge and access to parents 
and students. Choice remains controversial; several 
slates defeated voucher initiatives in recent elections. 
In Alaska, the Governor ran on a platform that sup- 
ported a voucher system. Current efforts to expand 
choices for parents and students include statewide 
choice in Iowa and Minnesota; in both cases, few 
parents avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Minnesota also has a range of postsecondary options 
high school students can choose. District Four in 
New York City created thirty alternative programs 
over a fifteen-year period. In these two cases, where 
options already existed, students and their parents 
have exercised their right to choose. The New York 
effort is the most often cited example of choice as a 
stimulus for innovation. At the elementary level, 
most students attend their neighborhood school. At 
the junior hij^h level, all students and their parents 
participate iti a formal process of choosing their 
school. District Four's experience demonstrates the 
time involved in creating a range of alternatives 
and the importance of district support to imple- 
menting change and creating the necessary infor- 
mation system for parents. Parents are notified of 
their options by a variety of means, including native 
language brochures, school meetings and visits, 
and neighborhood outreach efforts. 

There is growing discussion of extending choice 
beyond existing puMic schools. In some cases, such 
as in Wisconsin, ch ^ice has been extended to allow 
disadvantaged students to attend nonsectarian pri- 
vate schools. In others, it is available to any group 
or agency that creates a school meeting certain 
criteria. Minnesota passed legislation that permits 
governmental jurisdictions, including local school 
boards, to contract with interested parties from exist- 
ing schools and museums to establish '^charter" 
schools that would operate outside most existing 
regulations. 

Under any form of choice, but particularly when 
options extend beyond the public sector, safeguards 
to protect against racial imbalance in the schools 
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and ensure the constitutional rights of individuals 
must be in place. In Minnesota, for example, only 
minority students have the option of leaving the 
three largest metropolitan school districts. Simi- 
larly, in Arkansas and other states, interdistrict and 
intradistrict choice are available to all students pro- 
vided racial balance is not adversely affected. In a 
number of states, to prevent misuse of choice to 
recruit athletes from other districts, there are also 
restrictions on eligibility to participate in sports. 
States must also concern themselves with the grow- 
ing number of students who do not have parents, or 
even surrogate parents, who are able to take advan- 
tage of choice. Choice systems may also need to 
cover the costs of producing and disseminating infor- 
mation and providing transportation to ensure equal 
access for all students. 

The Role of Parents and the Community 

Schools cannot improve significantly without the 
support of parents and the larger community. As 
the proportion of adults with children in school 
decreases, the involvement of adults other than par- 
ents becomes increasingly important. The major 
shift in the structure of the family and t'.ie economy 
requires rcconceptualizing the traditional involve- 
ment of parents in their children's education and 
discovering ways to involve the broader community. 

States are responding to this change by creating 
new programs and mechanisms that involve par- 
ents in several ways. Virtually all forms of site- 
based management include parents on the manage- 
ment group; in Chicago, where schools have broad 
decisionmaking authority, parents are the voting 
majority. Other efforts are underway to provide edu- 
cation to parents on ways to support their children's 
learning. Thirty states have implemented "Parents 
as Teachers," a home-school partnership developed 
in Missouri to help parents as children's first teach- 
ers. Missouri has a number of other programs to 
promote parent and community involvement, includ- 
ing Adults and Children Together, which gets par- 
ents and senior ciuzens into schools. Senior citizens 
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not only contribute significant services to schools, 
but also are a potentially strong ally. Similarly, 
Arkansas has introduced the Home Instruction Pro- 
gram for Preschool Youth (HIPPY) to counties across 
the state. 

States and districts are experimenting with a range 
of alternatives for getting parents and communities 
recommitted to their schools. For example. Satel- 
lite Schools in Dade County, Rorida, are testing 
the c .cept of locating schools and extended-day 
programs on the sites of businesses that employ 
significant numbers of parents. This arrangement 
utilizes business facilities and public school staff, 
allowing parents easy access to their children and 
the school during the day and eliminating the need 
for separate transportation. 



Y% estructuring education requires new roles 
H for parents and community members as well 
as professionals. 

Models, Networks, and Assistance 

States are also stimulating innovation by encourag- 
ing schools and districts to experiment on their 
own and to join national networks, and by provid- 
ing or brokering assistance. Many of these efforts 
are made possible by private foundation granis and 
the efforts of entrepreneurs to disseminate effective 
approaches to improvement. Through these net- 
works, educators have an opportunity to implement 
the ideas of James Comer, Henry Levin, Ted Sizer. 
Robert Slavin. and other designers of programs for 
school change. The major teachers' organizations, 
the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, also sponsor networks 
to support restnicturing initiatives. 

Re:Uaniing, a joint effort of the Education Com- 
mission of the States and the Coalition of Essential 
Schools, seeks five-year commitments, including a 
financial commitment, from states to stimulate the 
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creation of Coalition schools and to support the 
exchange and spread of practices. School and state 
staff in the seven Re:Leaming states (Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island) participate in a variety 
of national conferences and meetings. The South- 
western Bell Foundation, among others, makes funds 
available to states to pursue Re:Leaming. 

New Mexico has developed regional networks that 
provide mentoring teams to the forty-eight partici- 
pating schools. The state department of education 
wants to build on the ReiLearning networking 
approach to increase the number of people involved. 

In Illinois, state and local leaders extended their 
Re:Leaming alliance to include ten high schools in 
Chicago. The state board of education further broad- 
ened the scope by linking two other programs- 
Accelerated Schools for the Disadvantaged, directed 
at elementary schools, and the Urban Education Part- 
nership Program, resulting in a K-12 network of 
support. 

The National Alliance for Restructuring Education, 
supported by the Mac Arthur Foundation, the Pew 
Charitable Thists, and its membership, provides 
technical assistance and collaborative development 
projects to participating districts and states. The 
Danforth Foundation, among others, invests in devel- 
oping and strengthening the skills of administra- 
tors, and in activities that link state and local edu- 
cators and policymakers within and across states. 
The MacArthur Foundation provides support for 
training school councils in the Chicago schools, 
among its many education programs. Delaware is 
providing innovative leadership training at summer 
demonstration sites through a grant from Kraft 
General Foods . The Dupont corporation h as pro v ided 
executive training in participatory management for 
school administrators in several states, including 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 



State agencies are also providing opportunities— such 
as statewide conferences in Arkansas— for innovat- 
ing schools to exchange ideas. Michigan has formed 
a state university, business, and industry partnership 
that has contracted with higher education institutions 
to provide technical assistance to districts to elimi- 
nate tracking and grade levels. 

Creating Systemwide Conditions 
for Innovation 

In addition to linking content and stimulating inno- 
vation through pilot projects and incentive grants, 
the challenge is to change structures in the system 
that work to maintain the status quo. Even if states 
are successful in linking content and creating a 
number of innovative schools, these successes will 
not reach all or even most schools without corres- 
ponding changes in how the system operates. States 
are trying to figure out how to provide the kinds of 
flexibility and decentralization that encourage schools 
and districts to restructure while creating a new 
system of accountability in the absence of good 
measures of performance. States are looking to 
changes in law, policy, and practice ranging from 
removing virtually all legislative restrictions on local 
practice to state requirements for schools to create 
their own governing bodies. 

The real challenge is to change the structures 
in the system that reinforce the status quo 
and stifle the spread of innovation. 



Flexibility: From Waivers to Deregulation 

A number of stales are experimenting with waivers— 
offering procedures by which schools and districts 
can be exempted from particular rules or regula- 
tions. In fact, some states have always had such 
provisions on the books but they have rarely invoked 
them. Where waiveic> have been highlighted as a 
new form of flexibility— especially in the context 
of experimental projects— states have found that 
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waiver provisions have not been used to the extent 
they had predicted. Such provisions can play an 
important symbolic role in communicating a new 
stance on the part of the state and thereby stimulate 
innovation. But they are not a substitute for a thor- 
ough state-level analysis to determine which rules 
and policies support a high-performance system and 
which pose barriers that should be removed. 

Providing broad flexibility through the removal of 
unnecessary regulations communicates the goal of 
significant change more powerfully than the oppor- 
tunity to request waivers, because it focuses attention 
on restructuring the school rather than on individual 
rules. The waiver process also can be undermined 
by a bureaucracy that does not share the goals of 
restructuring— by rejecting requests, for example. 

Waivers and other relief from regulations are also 
used by states as rewards for improvement, signal- 
ing increa.>ed trust for schools already moving in 
the right direction. South Carolina rewards schools 
that meet certain improvement criteria with dereg- 
ulation; early evidence suggests that total deregula- 
tion stimulates innovation far more than waiver 
options. (See also South Carolina s Incentives for 
Improvement and Innovation on page 32.) 

States are beginning to look at all their rules and 
policies governing education. Vermont is analyz- 
ing every policy with respect to its goals for restruc- 
turing, as is Florida through a regulatory review. 
Tennessee has proposed legislation that would repeal 
some 3,700 rules and regulations as part of a new 
thrust to focus on results. Kentucky's legislation 
replaces a highly regulated system with one that is 
outcome-based, requiring site-based councils in all 
schools, ungraded primaries, and half-day preschool. 

Deregulation is a more powerful strategy 
than a waiver option; innovation requires 
deregulation plus mechanisms for providing 
extensive staff development. 



In Washington, a bill proposed by the Governor 
and now under consideration by the legislature would 
replace virtually all specific state requirements for 
instruction with performance-based outcomes for 
students. The legislation would replace all require- 
ments concerning the length of the school day or 
year with a general requirement for the total num- 
ber of instructional hours. It also would replace 
current requirements for specific courses and con- 
tact hours for particular subjects with a general 
description of subjects to be covered, through inter- 
disciplinary approaches if desired. There would a 
process for establishing performance-based outcome 
goals for all students and a corresponding state- 
wide assessment system. 

A number of states are contemplating removing 
specific requirements— for example, abolishing Car- 
negie units, eliminating grade levels in the primary 
grades, and abolishing tracking in secondary schools. 
States are finding, however, as did schools with 
waiver provisions, that it is often necessary to 
remove a number of requirements to increase flexi- 
bility significantly. For example, ending Carnegie 
units and course requirements in high schools will 
not spur major curriculum improvement unless col- 
leges and universities also change their admissions 
requirements. 

Decentralization 

Decentralization adds formal authority to the flexi- 
bility achieved under deregulation. States that are 
predominantly rural and traditionally have a mini- 
mal state role in education have effectively been 
decentralized for years. However, in highly centt^l- 
ized states and large districts, decentralization car- 
ries a very different meaning. 

State leaders recognize that decentralization, while 
an important coniponent of restructuring, is not in 
itself a stimulus for change. The issue is not really 
one of centralizing or decentralizing, but rather which 
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kinds of decisions are best made at which level of 
the system. Decentralization is most effective with 
strong central direction, a clear vision, and the 
supports that prepare educators for new roles. Some 
states, like California, argue that deregulation and 
decentralization should follow new curriculum and 
retraining. Other states, like Washington, do not 
get directly involved in curriculum and instruction 
issues, but propose freeing local sites to pursue 
their own course within the context of state goals 
for performance and corresponding assessment. 

Hawaii, which operates as one large district, has 
passed legislation that phases in all schools to site- 
based management over a period of ten years. How- 
ever, it has yet to resolve the degree • *f autonomy, 
particularly with regard to staffmg, since teachers 
are civil servants hired by the state. Kentucky 
requires governing councils in all schools, with 
authority over staffmg, curriculum, and materials. 

Districts are the primary locus of decentralization 
and many have taken steps in that direction under 
the rubric of site-based management. However, there 
are very few examples of decentralized districts in 
which schools have more than token authority over 
marginal decisions and in which the district is pro- 
viding leadership and the conditions necessary for 
school improvement. Moreover, little attention has 
been paid to the need to train school board mem- 
bers, leaders, and central office staff in addition to 
school staff for dramatically new roles under a decen- 
tralized system. It requires a new set of skills for 
staff at all levels, including problemsolving, nego- 
tiation, working on teams, internal consulting, and 
decisionmaking. 

The benefits of decentralization are realized 
only when school faculties have the addi- 
tional time and training needed to carry out their 
new responsibilities. 



At the school site, faculty cannot responsibly take 
on new management and decisionmaking roles 
without additional time. Where teachers have made 
significant progress in restructuring their schools, 
they have typically been given extra time. Examples 
include Washington's Schools for the 2lst Century, 
which subsidizes ten additional days for every fac- 
ulty member, and Jefferson County, Kentucky, which 
provides stipends and release time for participating 
teachers. 

Few states have taken steps to prod districts to decen- 
tralize. The recent action of Colorado's Governor 
in drawing up a new teacher contract in the Denver 
Public Schools is unprecedented. (See The Gover- 
nor and the Denver Public Schools on page 30.) 
The dramatic change in governance structure in the 
Chicago Public Schools was made possible by a 
change in state law that radically decentralized the 
school system and placed parents, community mem- 
bers, teachers, and principals in charge of every 
school. Wisconsin has recommended breaking Mil- 
waukee into smaller districts. 

States must press (^''centralizing districts to 
provide the necessary leadership and sup- 
port for schoois to change. 



Accountability: Reporting^ Incentives^ and 
Consequences 

The basic premise of a performance -based system 
is that authority and flexibility are granted in 
exchange for accountability for results. The essence 
of accountability is to provide assurances to those 
inside and outside the system that schools are mov- 
ing in the right direction. There is perhaps no other 
area in which the rhetoric is harder to match with 
action, nor one in which the stakes are higher. 

States cannot create and maintain support for restruc- 
turing education without assurances about account- 
ability. If schools are not accountable— if there are 
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no consequences associated with the failure to per- 
form adequately— public and business support will 
not be forthcoming. 

However, in the absence of agreed upon standards 
and adequate performance measures, states are in a 
serious bind. Assessing improvement in performance 
with existing narrow measures neither serves as an 
incentive for the system to change nor adequately 
measures progress toward higher performance goals 
such as problemsolving, application of skills, and 
workforce preparation. Deferring implementation 
of an accountability system until new measures are 
in place is not a politically acceptable solution. 



Even with standards and measures in place, there 
are still difficult questions about the structure of an 
accountability system. Given that the goal of 
accountability is both to keep schools moving in 
the right direction and to keep the public informed, 
an effective accountability system must involve some 
form of regular reporting, incentives for improve- 
ment (both inducements and rewards), and conse* 
quences for persistent failure. 

States ' ave taken a number of actions on the report- 
ing front, with a variety of types of state reports as 
well as district and school report cards. Report 
cards tend to present inputs, such as expenditures, 
and traditional output measures— standardized 
achievement tests or minimum competency tests. 



The Governor and the Denver Public Schools 

In April 1991 the Board of Education of the Denver 
Public Schools and the Denver Qassroom 'Kachers* 
Association signed a historic contract negotiated by 
Colorado Governor Roy Koma. The Governor chose 
to intervene and use a deadlock as an opportunity 
to create a new way of doing business in the district 
by redesigning the entire contract instead of simply 
"splitting the difference'' between the parties on 
disputed provisions. After days of public hearings, 
hundreds of letters, and discussions with local and 
national experts, the new contract was designed 
around a model of school-based, collabov'ative 
decisionmaking. 

The contract divides power between the school board 
and Denver's 110 schools, delegating decisions that 
influence instruction to the schools and retaining 
school board control over those that require a cen- 
tral focus to protect values and priorities or achieve 
efficiencies. Thus the board controls the school 
calendar, bargaining, desegregation, fmance, cur- 
riculum goa^s and evaluation, maintenance and con- 
struction, food services, and transportation. The 
schools control how time is scheduled within the 



work week, the school budget, how curriculum is 
structured and implemented, instructional delivery, 
and faculty selection. 

Each school will establish a collaborative decision- 
making committee consisting of the principal, four 
teachers, three parents, a classified employee, two 
students, and an employer/business representative. 
The committee's composition can later be expanded 
or amended. Decisions will be nuuk by consensus, 
with the principal able to break an impasse. 

In each of the district's four administrative areas. 
Improvement Councils will be formed— with equal 
numbers of parents, teachers, and distria ofificials— 
to assist schools in collaborative decisionmaking 
through facilitation, technical assistance^ and train- 
ing. These councils also will participate in ongoing 
training. 

Other key elements of the contract include salary 
raises for teachers for each of the next three years, 
an increase in starting salaries, and an incentive 
fund to reward schools that demonstrate innovation 
and leadership. 
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Hence, they do not press for the kinds of outcomes 
that are needed. Yet they serve the critical function 
of providmg some information to the public that 
allows comparative judgments. Once standards and 
new assessments are in place, report cards will 
provide far more meaningful and useful information. 

Incentives for improvement take a variety of forms. 
They include grants to schools, bonuses for indi- 
viduals, and external pressures from employers, 
higher education, and the community. Several stales 
offer incentive grants of two kinds: those that induce 
improvement and those that reward change. Those 
designed to induce improvement may have specific 
or general goals. For example, Florida offers incen- 
tive grants to create full-service schools. Oregon 
offers school improvement grants of $1,000 per 
pupil to schools with site-based management teams 
that determine how the funds are spent. In Mis- 
souri, the Governor proposed $1 million to estab- 
lish a new venture capital fund. South Carolina 
offers three-year grants for innovation. (See South 
Carolina 's Incentives for Improvement and Innova- 
tion on page 32.) 

States also use incentive grants and other benefits 
as rewards; they are awarded to schools (or individ- 
uals) that have already met certain standards or 
criteria for improvement. For example, Utah will 
award $10,000 to twenty schools each year under 
its Schools of Excellence program. North Caro- 
lina will provide additional salary increments to 
teachers in districts that achieve its stated goals. 
The Texas Education Excellence Award System in 
the Governor's office rewards schools or districts 
that show significant gains in student performance. 
A number of states reward improving schools with 
added flexibility m the form of regulatory relief. 
South Carolina deregulates improving schools that 
qualify; Ohio provides waivers to improving schools. 

Employers are beginning to offer incentives designed 
to influence students directly With help from the 
state Business Roundtable, Vermont employers are 



making commitments to look at student transcripts, 
and in the future, student portfolios, in the hiring 
process. 

The question of whether to establish consequences 
for failure to improve generates the most disagree- 
ment in the accountability debate. There is broad 
agreement that there must be consequences; dis- 
mally failing schools should not be permitted to 
continue year after year. But there is considerable 
disagreement over how success and failure should 
be determined and what form consequences should 
take. What measures should judgments be based 
upon and what criteria should be used? Should 
judgments be applied to individuals, schools, or 
districts? What is the downside of making errone- 
ous judgments? 

States agree that the first response to failing schools 
must be to provide assistance to the schools. In 
practice, however, such help can take the form of 
documenting problems to justify action instead of 
assistance for improving. But if failure persists, 
what happens? Who is responsible? Legislatures 
for failing to provide adequate resources for retraining 
or social support services? Districts for failing to 
provide flexibility and assistance? Schools for the 
failure of their faculty as a group to improve? Indi- 
vidual teachers for being unwilling or unable to 
improve their instruction? The same issues apply to 
colleges and universities that train educators and 
have no incentive to improve under existing stale 
accreditation systems that approve virtually all 
programs. 

States will answer these questions differently. A 
few states threaten state takeover— Kentucky, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island have actually done so. 
Rhode Island was the first state to assume control 
of a local school district at the request of the dis- 
trict. In Kentucky "nd New Jersey, preliminary indi- 
cations are that sta^e takeover of failing systems 
cannot effectively address the entrenched problems 
of these districts. West Virginia allows students 
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South CaroUna's Incentives for Improvement 
and Innovation 

South Carolina has created several types of incen- 
tives—financial and regulatory— to foster innova- 
tion and systemwide improvement. The incentives, 
and the criteria for eligibility, arc not locked in 
place, but are reviewed and revised as the state 
leams from their implementation and as their empha- 
sis shifts. With a new emphasis on thinkmg skills, 
the criteria for eligibility are under review since 
they are based primarily on standardized achieve- 
ment test scores. South Carolina's incentives include: 

School Incentive Reward Program. Each year, 
schools meeting criteria based on student achieve- 
ment, student attendance, and teacher attendance 
receive monetary rewards. The achievement cri- 
teria include both reading and mathematics and are 
based on a gain index derived from prior perform- 
ance. Schools compete for the awards within five 
groupings based on the resources of the schools. 
Individual School Improvement Councils, which 
are composed of the principal, elected parents and 
teachers, and appointees of the principal, decide 
how the grant funds— approximately $35 per pupil- 
should be spent. 

Denguiated Schools. Schools that have won incen- 
tive rewards for two out of four years, with no prior 
accreditation violations, are eligible to become 



deregulated schools " Approximately 150 schools 
have been so designated and are free to create pro- 
grams without regard to state regulations governing 
areas such as class size and schedule, teacher assign- 
ment, accreditation, time spent on each subject, 
and use of space. As a result, schools are imple- 
menting innovations including multi-age grouping, 
team teaching, integrated approaches to curricu- 
lum, and new subjects and programs. 

Innovation Gnmts. Any school is eUgible to submit 
a proposal for a one-year $5,000 planning grant or 
a three-year implementation grant of up to $90,000. 
Recipients may request waivers from state regula- 
tions but few have done so. A panel chosen by the 
state department of education selects the best pro- 
posals. About seventy schools have received imple- 
mentation grants. AldKMigh the nnoney must be used 
to foster comprehensive change, there is a broad 
range of activities among recipient schools. Most 
schools have allocated the funds toward extra sala- 
ries and materials. One school has allotted more 
staff time to create an interdisciplinary curriculum, 
while another is using the funds to create a Satur- 
day program to address student discipline issues. 
Another school has used the funds to attempt to 
incorporate technology into the classroom. 



who attend a school that has been declared aca- 
demically deficient to attend another school of their 
choice. Tennessee's proposed accountability sys- 
tem threatens removal of the superintendent after 
two years of decreasing performance. Others threaten 
distr ict dissolution or absorption by another district— 
esiicntially variants of consolidation. 

So far, there arc few examples of attempts to seri- 
ously rethink accountability The examples that do 
exist have yet to be tested in practice. Kentucky s 
may be the most far-reaching in principle, with a 



multi-stage process that leads to teacher probation 
and school closure if intervention efforts fail. Both 
rewards to schools that translate intn teacher bonuses 
and declarations of deficiency art, oased on a set of 
complex calculations using an Education Improve- 
ment Index and formulas to calculate improvement. 

Rewards and sanctions can stimulate change 
when used appropriately; they can under* 
mine improvement when based on ill-conceived 
definitions of success and failure. 
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State Capacity for Support and Assistance 

For states to provide the support and assistance 
needed to restructure districts and schools, they 
must restructure and strengthen tlieir own depart- 
ments of education. Departments of education need a 
very different kind of capacity than they currently 
have, requiring a dramatic change in their orienta- 
tion and organization. Kentucky actually abolished 
and re-created its department of education under 
the Education Reform Act. A number of states are 
making plans to significantly reorganize their depart- 
ments of education to shift their focus from moni- 
toring and enforcement to facilitating and supporting 
school improvement. The technical assistance these 
departments provide is especially critical to schools 
with high concentrations of at-risk students. Such 
changes also provide a model for districts that must 
undergo the same shift in roles and functions to 
support their schools. 

Although several states have exciting plans in the 
worics, in most cases reorganization appears to result 
more from budget considerations than a restructur- 
ing agenda. Changes tend to involve reduction in 
size, addition or removal of regional offices, and 
no indication of training for new staff roles and 
functions. In contrast, the reorganization of New 
Mexico's Department of Education to support edu- 
cation reform emphasizes long-range planning and 
functional work groups that cut across traditional 
areas. Helped by the state board's repeal of numer- 
ous regulations, staff are learning to work and func- 
tion in a less bureaucratic, more participatory 
environment that values assistance to schools and 
districts. 

Virginia's new state superintendent is "reconceptu- 
alizing" the department of education to be service- 
oriented, lesearch-based, and coUegial. New Jersey s 
reorganization is directed specifically at strength- 
ening assistance to urban schools by creating a new 
division to coordinate services targeted to urban 



districts. Florida and Vermont are conducting inter- 
nal self-examinations as a first step in their depart- 
mental reorganization. 

1^ ownsizing a state department of education, 
JEI! reorganizing divisions, and adding or sub- 
l^iSting regional ofHces are not the same as 
ft^cturing unless they involve designing new 
roles and retraining state staff. 



Sound systems of finance, data, and information 
flow are critical to the smooth functioning of any 
organization; education is no exception. States and 
districts are beginning to develop long-range plans 
around technology-based communications systems, 
both for gathering data on enrollment, costs, out- 
comes, and other factors and for sending data to 
districts and schools. This kind of information flow 
is especially critical in decentralized systems, where 
schools need access to district and state informa- 
tion and districts and states need access to school- 
level data. Kansas is installing a statewide fiber 
optics system that will permit two-way communi- 
cation between teachers in different locations. Col- 
leges and universities, business and indusuy, local 
governments, and a variety of social service agen- 
cies will also have access to the system. Hawaii is 
just beginning to install a similar system. Such 
systems can serve multiple purposes, including some 
kinds of professional development, curriculum mate- 
rials, and distance learning for school faculty, stu- 
dents, and parents. 

Creating and Maintaining a Quality Workforce 

To create and maintain a quality workforce, states 
and districts must have a system for attracting and 
retaining quality professional and support staff, as 
well as strong preparation programs and ongoing 
learning for teachers and administrators already on 
the job. Over the last decade, states have made a 
substantial investment in these areas, including rais- 
ing salaries and standards, creating incentives, and 
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initiating new recruitment efforts, especially to attract 
minority candidates. But in spite of these major 
efforts, there has been little impact on teaching and 
learning, from primary grades through higher 
education. 

It is unrealistic to project that states and districts 
will be able to afford the salary levels that would 
lure vast numbers of high-caliber college students 
into education. As long as teacher supply and 
demand projections assume that schools will con- 
tinue to be organized with one licensed profes- 
sional assigned to a classroom of students, salaries 
and quality will never reach competitive levels. 
However, this orp lization is based on a model of 
teachers talking and students listening. If, instead, 
students are actively engaged in a variety of learn- 
ing activities in the school and in the community, 
different staffing patterns will become both neces- 
sary and viable. Students will need more interac- 
tion with a larger numbe* of adults, but these adults 
will not all have to be licensed teachers. Various 
configurations of staff should be considered, includ- 
ing teams of professionals augmented by parapro- 
fessionals and professionals from health and social 
services, community mentors, local university stu- 
dents, and student peer tutors. 

Experimentation wit!i new staffing patterns 
is needed to address quantity and quality 
problems in the teaching profession. 

An analogous line of reasoning applies to those 
who lead the schools— principals. As the demands 
of the job increase, the gap grows between job 
requirements and the skills of applicants. As new 
organizations for schools emerge, administrative 
jobs also will take new forms, especially as schools 
become more autonoinous. 



Continuing Challenges 

As states pursue tlieir restructuring agendas, they 
will continue to encounter a set of fundamental 
issues endemic to any major systemic transforma- 
tion. These issues include the following: 

Limiied Resources, When budgets are on the rise, 
there is little pressure for considering radical trans- 
formation. Under tight budgets, the absence of such 
**business as usual'' opens the door for totally 
rethinking how funds are allocated. It can lead to 
significant progress in restructuring if state leaders 
guide decisions with a long-term view of restruc- 
turing goals; make fiscal decisions on substantive 
grounds; look across the whole budget rather than 
at isolated pieces; and use processes like bench- 
marking in the private sector, where the best prac- 
tices in the worid are identified and studied to learn 
how they operate and what they cost. 

Few states have done serious and thorough analy- 
ses of which rules and regulations contribute to 
restructuring and which stand in the way, or which 
decisions should be maue at which level of the 
system, or how multiple, fragmented programs could 
be aligned with the goals of restructuring. These 
kinds of analyses are among a number of important 
but inexpensive steps that can further the restruc- 
turing agenda. Ultimately, restructuring will suc- 
ceed only with strong state and local leadership, 
investment in training and retraining, and a com- 
mitment to preparing children for school. Creating 
new delivery mechanisms, technology-based or oth- 
erwise, will be an essential part of this agenda. 

Equity. The combination of shrinking resources 
and higher standards for all students requires spe- 
cial attention to students from minority and disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. The restructuring agenda 
has the potential to narrow the gap between major- 
ity and minority students by ensuring a challenging 
curriculum for alK but it also has the potential to 
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widen the gap if supports are not put in place to 
ensure that at-risk students are prepared to take 
advantage of such a curriculum. 

A number of elementary programs have been 
designed specifically to increase the success of at-risk 
students; such approaches accelerate rather than water 
down the curriculum, provide students with inten- 
sive instruction and support teams, and strengthen 
links between school and community. At the high 
school level, schools that are successful with at-risk 
students, including recent immigrants with little or 
no prior schooling, are those that offer a range of 
support services and alternative programs housed 
within the school— -work/study, intensive language 
development, parenting and employment skills, and 
health services. 

However, these approaches are used on a limited 
school-by-school basis, and are rarely tied to local 
or state policy supports. A positive trend is evident 
in the language of current school finance reform. 
IVaditionally, equity has been defined in terms of 
dollars, with court cases revolving around equaliz- 
ing per pupil expenditures across districts. The lan- 
guage of equity has shifted as a consensus has 
formed around what constitutes vital and essential 
services for children at risk of educational failure. 
Preschool, kindergarten, elementary school coun- 
seling, early elementary intensive reading programs, 
and summer school are essential in concert with a 
challenging curriculum. The irony is that such ser- 
vices are far more likely to exist in communities 
with a small percentage of at-risk students; the higher 
the proportion of at-risk students in a community, 
the less likely it is that these services aie provided. 

Facilities. Not fzs beneath the surface in most states 
is a crumbling physical infrastructure— school build- 
ings that are old and unsafe. Few slates can afford 
to replace all of these buildings. Cost-effective 
approaches include expanding use of the facilities— 
from year-round schooling to evening and weekend 
community activities. Other solutions involve locat- 
ing schools at corporate facilities and breaking down 



the linkage between schools and buildings. The 
design of most school buildings, including new 
ones, does not facilitate the kinds of changes 
engendered by restructuring— workplaces for teach- 
ers to work together, rooms of different sizes for 
different purposes, and even structures that can 
accommodate several schools. Technology, from 
computers to cable and telephones, also has impli- 
cations for school architecture, as does any expan- 
sion of the kinds of social and health services offered 
in school settings. 

Technology, Technology will play an increasingly 
central role in education, both in management and 
learning. Technology enhances communication in 
decentralized systems, serves as a vehicle for pro- 
viding new knowledge and training to school staff, 
and supports many administrative and instructional 
activities, from report cards and lesson plans to dis- 
tance learning and science simulations. Future 
visions of libraries of lessons, activities, and mate- 
rials available via satellite, videodisc, and elec- 
tronic networks among teachers and schools are 
becoming reality. States need long-range plans for 
use of technology, with the recognition that the 
technology will continue to evolve rapidly. States 
already are planning statewide and national links 
through fiber optic networks. States also have an 
important role to play in providing districts and 
schools with guidance on hardware purchases so 
that locals do not become locked into expensive 
systems with limited functionality and future use. 
With help from their business communities, schools 
need to develop better ways of utilizing outmoded 
technology, since they will never be able to afford 
to keep up with the latest technology. States and 
districts are also seeing the need to equip educators 
with access to technology and support before expect- 
ing them to use it productively. 

Governance and Finance Mechanisms. State-level 
governance arrangements in education can inhibit 
thoughtful development and implementation of long- 
term policies. Because Governors, chief state school 
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officers, state boards of education, and state legis- 
latures are each responsible for setting education 
policy, states may have multiple and often conflict- 
ing agendas. The situation is frequently exacer- 
bated by vigorous lobby groups concerned primarily 
with resource issues. In addition, most K-12 gov- 
erning structures are totally distinct from higher 
education. No mechanism for communication or 
collaboration exists. The schedule of state budget 
decisions also inhibits planning at the local level. 
In many states, districts do not know what their 
budget will be for the next year until near or after 
the start of the school year— in either case, long 
after planning, hiring, and placement decisions must 
be made. On the other hand, school finance in a 
few states is actually propelling restructuring and 
there are signs that the language is shifting from a 
sole concern with equal dollars to a concern with 
what those dollars buy. 
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Tracking Progress 



he critical linkages described 
previously and illustrated in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 provide a frame- 
work for states to assess where 
they are in their restructuring 
agenda. States start in different places, with different 
priorities and different traditions. Yet it might be 
useful as a rough map to respond to a set of questions 
that capture what is and is not in place, which pieces 
are linked, and what the next steps are. The following 
questions are derived in part from questions proposed 
in an interim report to the National Education Goals 
Panel on indicators of state progress toward sys- 
temic education reform. Alternatively, states may 
wish to create their own restructuring framework 
against which to assess progress. 

Have you created: 

• A vision of and agenda for creating a performance- 
based system including a strategy for mobilizing 
public support and building state-level coalitions. 

•A participatory process for establishing challeng- 
ing state-level goals for student performance that 
emphasize critical thinking, application of skills, 
problemsolving and understanding within and across 
disciplines. 

• Actions that demonstrate that all children can learn 
at high levels, including policies to end tracking, to 
decrease misclassification of students, and to ensure 
a challenging curriculum for all students. 

• A process for developing curriculum goals or frame- 
works that establish high expectations, or stimulat- 
ing the local development of a demanding curriculum 
for all students. 

•Linkages between student learning goals, curricu- 
lum, and textbook and material selection, assess- 
ment, staff development, and teacher preparation. 

• A plan for developing or otherwise obtaining state- 
of-the-art performance instruments that measure 



thinking and problemsolving skills and other chal- 
lenging performance goals. 

•Policies that create a variety of mechanisms for 
providing new knowledge and skills to teachers 
and administrators, including uses of technology, 
school-based consultants, and summer institutes. 

•Incentives, through changes in licensing or certi- 
fication or other vehicles, for higher education to 
substantially strengthen teacher and administrator 
preparation. 

• Incentives for innovation in schools and districts, 
through grants, pilot programs, or other mecha- 
nisms, and plans for learning from the experience. 

• Reduction in regulation and other means for increas- 
ing the flexibility school faculties have to improve 
teaching and learning. 

• An accountability system based on new assess- 
ments that has a range of incentives for success and 
consequences for persistent failure to improve, 
including a system of aggressive assistance. 

• Incentives and assistance for districts to decentral- 
ize decisionmaking and change central office orga- 
nization and roles to support schools. 

• Incentives, training, and authority for school staff 
to make instructionally important decisions and to 
involve their communities. 

•Reorganization and training of state department 
of education staff to shift from monitoring and 
enforcement to assisting and facilitating local 
improvement efforts. 

• Assurances that students have access to basic healtli 
and social services, including access to adult role 
models. 

• A range of actions for early intervention— including 
access to preschool— and lifelong learning. 
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Conclusion 



3n 
Jf'^ ' he national education goals 
. are ambitious and, as the Gov- 
emors have acknowledged, re- 
quire a fundamental restruc- 
s,^.^j.-:tik.^^ turing of the system— a truly 
massive undertaking. Slates have a critical role to 
play, not only because of their constitutional authority 
and leadership position, but also because of the 
many levers at their disposal to set the conditions 
for change and the course of improvement for all 
schools and all students. The importance of state 
leadership is evident across the country as states 
tackle the restructuring agenda. 

The state role becomes even more important in 
light of President Bush*s new America 2000 strat- 
egy designed to stimulate innovation through research 
and development and grants to create new schools. 
Without state systems in place to support and spread 
innovative practices to all schools, the nation will 
not have a high-perfonning education system. With 
new systems in place, the combination of dramati- 
cally new models of schools and systemic change 
is powerful and will ensure tremendous progress 
toward creating a world-class public education 
system. 

As slates pursue their restructuring agendas, it is 
critical to avoid locking changes in place. From 
new curriculum to assessment to accountability sys- 
tems, there must be built-in mechanisms for review 
and revision. The goal is not to replace an existing 
system with a new set of answers, but to create a 
dynamic public education system that has the flexi- 
bility to continue to improve and adapt. 
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Appendix A. National Education Goals and Objectives 



Readiness 
Goall 

By the Year 2000, All Children in America Will 
Start School Ready to Learn. 

Objectives 

All disadvantaged and disabled children will have 
access to high-quality and dcvelopmcntally appro- 
priate preschool programs that help prepare chil- 
dren for school. 

Every parent in America will be a child's first 
teacher and devote time each day helping his or 
her preschool child Icam; parents will have access 
to the training and support they need. 

Children will receive the nutrition and health care 
needed to arrive at school with healthy minds and 
bodies, and the number of low-birthwcight babies 
will be significantly reduced through enhanced 
prenatal health systems. 

School Completion 
Goal2 

By the Year 2000. the High School Graduation 
Rale Will Increase to at Least 90 Percent. 

Objectives 

The nation must dramatically reduce its dropout 
rate and 75 percent of those students who do drop 
out will successfully complete a high school degree 
or its equivalent. 

The gap in high school graduation rates between 
American students from minority backgrounds and 
their non-minority counterparts will be elinunated. 

Student Achievement and Citizenship 
Goal 3 

By the Year 2000, American Students Will Leave 
Grades Four. Eight, and Twelve Having Demon- 
strated Competency Over Challenging Subject Mat- 
ter Including English. Mathematics, Science. 
History, and Geography, and Every School in 
America Will Ensure That All Students Learn To 
Use Their Minds Well. So They May Be Prepared 
for Responsible Citizenship, Further Learning, 
and Productive Employment in Our Modern 
Economy. 



Objectives 

The academic performance of elenrwntaiy and sec- 
ondary students will increase significantly in every 
quartile, and the distribution of minority students 
in each level will more closely reflect the student 
population as a whole. 

The percentage of students who demonstrate the 
ability to reason, solve problems, apply knowl- 
edge, and write and communicate effectively will 
increase substantially. 

All students will be involved in activities that 
promote and demonstrate good citizenship, com- 
munity service, and personal responsibility. 

The percentage of students who are competent in 
more than one language will substantially increase. 

All students will be knowledgeable about the 
diverse cultural heritage of this nation and about 
the world community. 

Mathematics and Science 
Goal 4 

By the Year 2000, U.S. Students Will Be First in t^ie 
World in Mathematics and Science Achievement. 

Objectives 

Math and science education will be strengthened 
throughout the system, especially in the early 
grades. 

The number of teachers with a substantive back- 
ground in mathematics and science will increase 
by 50 percent. 

The number of U.S. undergraduate and graduate 
students, especially women and minorities, who 
complete degrees in mathematics, science, and 
engineering will increase significantly. 

Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 
Goals 

By the Year 2000, Every Adult American Will Be 
Literate and Will Possess the Knowledge and 
Skills Necessary to Compete in a Global Econ- 
omy and Exercise the Rights and Responsibilities 
of Citizenship. 

Objectives 

Every major American business will be involved 
in strengthening the connection between educa- 
tion and work. 



All workers will have the opportunity to acquire 
the knowledge and skills, from basic to highly 
technical, needed to adapt to emerging new tech- 
nologies, work methods, and markets through pub- 
lic and private educational, vocational, technical, 
workplace . or other programs. 

The number of quality programs, including those 
at libraries, that are designed to serve more effec- 
tively the needs of the growing number of part-time 
and mid-career students will increase substantially. 

The proportion of those qualified students, espe- 
cially minorities, who enter college; who com- 
plete at least two years; and who complete their 
degree programs will increase substnntially. 

The proportion of college graduates who demon- 
strate an advanced ability to think critically, com- 
municate effectively, and solve problems will 
increase substantially. 

Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-Free Scliools 
Goal 6 

By the Year 2000. Every School in America Will 
Be Free of Drugs and Violence and Will Offer a 
Disciplined Environment Conducive to Learning. 

Objectives 

Every school will implement a firm and fair pol- 
icy on use, possession, and distribution of drugs 
and alcohol. 

Parents, businesses, and community organizations 
will work together to ensure that schools are a 
safe haven for all children. 

Everj' school district will develop a comprehensive 
K-12 drug and alcohol prevention education pro- 
gram. Drug and alcohol curriculum should be 
taught as an integral part of health education. In 
addition, community-based teams should be organ- 
ized to provide students and teachers with needed 
support. 
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Appendix B. Restructuring Frameworlis 



Strategies for the School Yean 
National Governors' Association 

What Restructuring Is 

National Governors' Association 

Essential Components of a Successful 
Education System 

The Business Roundtable 

Systemic School Reform 
Center for Policy Research in Education 

A State Strategy for Reform 

Education Commission of the States 

Seven Componentsof the Restnicturing Process 
National Alliance for Restnicturing Education 
National Center on Education and the Economy 



Strategies for th^ School Years 

National Governors* Associddon 

The following broad strategies provide building 
blocks for state and local policymakers, educa- 
tors, and community members to invent the schools 
our children need now and into the next century. 
They are interdependent; no single strategy will 
make an enormous impact. They are all required 
for lasting departures from current practice. 

Set high expectations for student performance. 

• Determine what students need to know and be 
able to do. 

• Make the development of new assessment tools 
a top priority. 

•Challenge educators to eliminate ability group- 
ing and tracking. 

• Strengthen school curriculum. 

• Challenge parents to assume more responsibility 
for their children's learning. 

Hold schools accountable for each student's 
learning. 

•Design incentives for improvement, including re- 
wards and sanctions linked to school performance. 

• Determine interim su^tegies for school account- 
ability, until new assessment tools arc developed. 

• Shift the role of the state department of education 
to assistance and, when ncecied. to intervention. 

Decentralize authority and give school staffs 
the tools and flexibility they need. 
•Create incentives for districts to decentralize 
school management and governance. 

• Review the entire regulatory system. 

• Provide the assistance district and school staff 
need to change what they do. 

• Give educators time. 

• Promote the use of emerging technologies. 

• Rethink school finance policies, especially in 
light of the shift of accountability and authority to 
the school level. 

Overhaul instruction and leadership. 

• Expand efforts to attract and retain first-rate 
teachers. 

• Develop an outcme-based system for prepara- 
tion and licensure that is linked to the skills and 
knowledge needed for new roles in schools. 

• Stimulate new approaches to teacher preparation. 

• Make professional development a vital pan of 
the job. 



Expand the range of choices and options for 
parents and students. 

• Enable new providers to create schools. 
•Give students more options regarding when, 
where, and how they learn. 

• Help parents and students understand and take 
advantage of different choices. 

Remove preventable barriers to learning. 

• Ensure that students receive the health and social 
services they need. 

• Lead the fight against student drug and alcohol 
abuse. 

• Increase opportunities for work and further 
learning. 

• Engage and support parents far more extensively 
in their children's learning at school and at home. 

From Educating America: State Strategies for 
Achieving the National Education Goals, Report 
of the Task Force on Education. National Gover- 
nors' Association, 1990. 



What Restructuring Is 

Naiional Governors' Association 

ResUucUiring represents a very different approach 
to reform. It is a systemic approach that acknowl- 
edges the complexity of fundamentally changing 
the vay schools arc organized in order to signifi- 
cantly increase smdent learning. It shifts the focus 
of reform from mandating what educators do to 
looking at the results their actions produce. 
RestrucUiring requires many pieces of the system 
to change, including the following. 

• Curriculum and Instruction must be modified 
to promote the acquisition of higher-order— not 
just basic— skills by all suidents. Subject matter 
and teaching that is now superficial, firagnDented. 
and repetitious needs to change to emphasize 
applying skills, deep understanding, and cohe- 
sive knowledge. School goals and assessment 
tools must reflect these higher-order skiUs. Teach- 
ing strategies must actively engage students in 
thinking rather than relegating them to passive 
roles and rote learning. This requires increased 
flexibility in the use of insuiictional time, learn- 
ing activities that are substantially more chal- 
lenging and engaging, and more varied grouping 
arrangements that go beyond conventional age- 
based grou[.j and promote student interaction 
and cooperative efforts. 
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•Authority and Decisionmaking must be decen* 
tralized so the most educationally important deci- 
sions are nuade at the school-site, not at the central 
office or the state capitol. Teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents should work together to set the 
basic direction for the school and to determine 
the strategies, approaches, and organizational and 
instructional arrangements required to move in 
that direction. 

•New Stqff Roks must be developed so that teach- 
ers can more readily work together to improve 
instruction. New roles for teachers will enable 
effective teachers to support beginning teachers, 
to plan and develop new curricula, or to design 
and implement staff development programs. This 
is rarely possible under current arrangements 
where the teacher's role is largely limited to 
instructing and supervising students. Other staff 
roles also must change. Greater and more varied 
use of paraprofessionals may be considered. And 
innovations in staff roles will require even more 
of principals who must provide the vision to 
help shape new school structures and organiza- 
tional arrangements* and the skill to lead tal- 
ented teachers. Principals also must be willing 
to take risks in an environment that rewards per- 
formance rather than compliance. 

In district offices and state departments of edu- 
cation, restructuring requires analogous changes 
in roles. Administrators must shift from rule 
enforccHKnt to assistance and, like teachers, antic- 
ipate continuous professional learning. Prepar- 
ing educators for these new roles will require 
profound changes in professional preparation pn>- 
grams and in licensure and certification stan- 
dards and procedures. Institutions of higher 
education must be prepared to respond to these 
challenges. 

•Accountability Systems must clearly link incen- 
tives and rewards to student performance at the 
building level. Currently, accountability means 
holding schools responsible for complying with 
federal, state* and local rules and regulations. In 
the future, schools must have more discretion 
and authority to achieve results and then be held 
accountable for them. States must develop mea- 
sures to assess valued p*:ifoiiiiance outcomes of 
individual schools and to link rewards and sanc- 
tions to results. 

♦ Comprehensive Service Systems must be devel- 
oped to help children and families access the 
support tJiat they need. Integrating health, social 
and educational services improves the efficiency 
and effectiveness of programs. Stales can facili- 
tate coordination at both the litate and local level 
by establishing coordinating councils and pro- 
viding technical assistance. 

Fioni ^mte Actions :d Restructure Sciwols: First 
Steps. National Governors' Association* 1990. 



Excerpts from: 

Essential Components of A 
Successful Education System 

The Business Roundtable 



The following groups have endorsed the Business 
Roundtable Essential Components: 

Committee for Economic Development 
Conference Board 

National Association of Manufacturers 



I'll'T™? i: systemic school Reform 



lenca s aomiy lo wumpcic, uui uciiKJv.iaii\, 
lem. and the future of our children depend upon 
all our children being educationally successful. 

The Business Roundtable, representing some 200 
corporations, supports the national education goals 
developed by President Bush and the nation's Gov- 
ernors. The achievement of those goals is vital lo 
the nation's well-being. 

These are the essential components, or character- 
istics that the Roundtable believes are needed to 
provoke the degree of systemic change that will 
achieve the national goals through successful 
schools: 

1 . The new system is committed to four operating 
assumptions: 

•All students can learn at significantly higher 
levels. 

• We know how to teach all students successfully. 
•Curriculum content must lead to higher-order 

skills. 

• Every child must have an advocate. 

2. The new system is performance- or outcome- 
based. 

3. Assessment strategies must be as strong and 
rich as the outcomes. 

4. School success is rewarded and school failure 
penalized. 

5 . School-based staff have a major role in making 
instructional decisions. 

6. Major emphasis is placexJ on staff development. 

7. A high-quality prekindergarter program is 
established. 

8. Health and other services are sufficient to reduce 
significant barriers to learning. 

9. Technology is used to raise productivity and 
expand access to learning. 

The nine components should be considered as a 
comprehensive and integrated whole. While their 
implementation should be strategically phased in. 
ir any one is left unattended, the chances of over- 
all success will be sharply reduced. 



Center for Policy Research in Education 

This proposal addresses two fundamental prob- 
lems with American education: the lack of a coher- 
ent, long-term set of policies ' j improve the system 
and the basic skills emphasis in instruction that 
pervades both policy and practice. The purpose 
of the strategy is to put the pieces of reform together 
in a coherent system that combines the vitality 
and creativity of bottom-up change at the school 
site with an enabling and supportive structure at 
the district and slate levels of the system. The 
strategy focuses on the state and has six major 
interrelated components. The state should: 

• Develop common vision of a high-quality edu- 
cational system: 

— Engage public and education professionals in 
development of challenging and engaging curric- 
ulum frameworks which establish what students 
are expected to learn. 

—Frameworks should set out clear expectations 
for accomplishment in three to four year blocks to 
allow local districts and schools the freedom to 
determine how best to teach the content. 

• Stimulate developers to design instructicnal mate- 
rials that follow the guidelines of the curriculum 
frameworks and encomage the professional com- 
munity to provide quality control assessments of 
those materials. 

• Coordinate teacher professional development with 
curriculum frameworks, 

— Pre-service teacher training should prepare future 
teachers to be able to teach well the content set 
out in the frameworks. Teacher licensing could 
requirr^ passage of an examination on the content 
of the frameworks and on the ability to teach that 
content. 

— In-service professional development should focus 
on providing content and pedagogical training in 
line with the frameworks to currently practicing 
teachers as well as encourage ongoing profes- 
sional dialogue about the content and pedagogy 
of the frameworks. 
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•Coordinate student assessment with curriculum 
frameworks. 

—Examinations that students studied for should 
assess students every four years on the content of 
the frameworks. 

—Results should be used for school-based account- 
ability and for student and parent information about 
student progress. 

• Provide local schools and districts with the author- 
ity for resources necessary to provide both the 
professional development and the workplace envi- 
ronment that will enable teachers to effectively 
teach the content of the frameworks to all students. 

•Work with state and district govemance systems 
to build a common understanding of the systemic 
strategy and to reduce the production of frag- 
mented and conflicting policies that would inter- 
fere with an overall systemic approach . 

From "Systemic School Reform." by Marshall S. 
Smith and Jennifp; A. 0*Day of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in The Politics of Curriculum and Testing, 
edited by Susan Fuhrman and Betty Malen and 
forthcoming this year from Palmer Press. Based 
on research conducted for the Center for Policy 
Research in Education, a consortium of the Eagle- 
ton Institute of Politics at Rutgers University, Har- 
vard University, the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Michigan Stale University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the University of Southern Califomia 
for the U.S. Department of Education. 



A State Strategy for Reform 

Education Commission of the States 

It is an exciting time for education reform in Amer- 
ica. For the first time, the vision for what an 
education system can be is expanding dramati- 
cally. During the past decade, school reform 
focused primarily on K-12. Now, we sec educa- 
tion reform has to be much broader. The system 
must meet the needs of an increasingly diverse 
student population and better serve a wider age 
group— infants and preschoolers need more ser- 
vices, and higher education needs improved teach- 
ing and learning. More than ever, the education 
level of our citizens will determine the quality of 
life we are able to attain. 

Making ftindaiTienral change in how schools operate 
to help children Icaiti is an enonnous endeavor, 
one that cannot succeed without a thoughtful and 
comprehensive strategy to guide us. Incoming ECS 
Chairman Governor John R. McKeman Jr. of 
Maine has outlined several fundamental princi- 
ples that underlie successful strategies: 



•All children can leani. 

• Fundamental change is needed. 

•No single policy change will transform the 
system. 

•The education system mu.st be able to analyze 
and continually improve itself. 

To overcome significant obstacles to reform, slates 
must take the following actions: 

• Lead the Discussion. Set clear expectations and 
develop a vision of an education system that will 
meet those expectations, 

• Build Support. Establish broad-based public- 
private coalitions to support and help carry out 
both the vision and the strategy for systemwide 
restructuring. 

•Communicate, Develop a communications strat- 
egy to maJce the arguments for restructuring and 
show wha'i can be accomplished. 

• Change Policy and Practice. Work with state 
and district leaders to make the policy climate 
support the long-term vision. Build on existing 
efforts and show how they relate to the vision for 
a different type of school system. 

• Focus on Results. Start by using local sites to 
demonsu^tc how fundamental principles of restruc- 
turing work in real life. Over the longer term, use 
those results to reshape the education system. 



Seven Components of the 
Restructuring Prci^ess 

National Alliance for Restructuring 

Education 
National Center on Education and the 

Economy 

The goal of restructuring the education system is 
to raise ths performance of all students to world- 
class standards. These seven components of the 
iej':tnicturing process apply to any complex organ- 
ization undergoing systemic change, including 
districts and states. The components are interre- 
lated and must operate together, as a unified whole 
for the restructuring process to move forward. 

I. Leadership and Strategic Managemek.t 

Leading and managing a restructuring effort 
requires communicating a vision for systemic 
change, a long-range strategic plan that orches- 
trates all the elements, and a capacity for contin- 
uous adjustment. 
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2. Commitment to Change 

Restructuring education cannot happen without a 
broad-based commitment to change, to quality, 
and to continuous improvement and a culture that 
fosters problemsolving, invention, risk taking, and 
collaboration. 

3. Societal Responsibility and Commitment 

TVansforming the education system requires shared 
responsibility, commitment, and support from the 
community beyond the school, from all levels of 
the system, as well as from business and higher 
education for high performance, integrated health 
and human service support systems, school-to- 
work transition programs, and lifelong learning. 

4. Performance-Based Accountability System 

A performance-based education system requires 
high standards and challenging goals for students, 
world-class curriculum and instruction that are 
demanding and varied, new performance assess- 
ments that measure higher-order skills, incentives 
for continuous improvement for students and educa- 
tors, and consequences for persistent failure to 
improve. 

5. Decentralized Decisionmaking 

Decisions must be made at the most appropriate 
level; instriictionai and related structural decisions 
must be made closest to the action engaging the 
student. Types of site-based management involv- 
ing school faculties, parents, and students are 
appropriate when accompanied by new roles and 
support services from the central oftice, state, 
and community 

6. Quality Workforce 

A system for attracting and retaining quality staff 
and providing ongoing learning opportunities is 
essential for a system undergoing transformation. 
Education staff need support and time to learn 
how to assume new rules and responsibilities. 

7. Supportive Infrastructure 

The ** invisible** systems for planning, manage- 
ment, communications, information, and finance 
must be designed to support the process of 
restructuring. 



Appendix C: State Approaches to Improving 
Education Performance 



Alabama 

The Alabama Education Improvement Act of 1991 
is the result of months of negotiations between 
the Governor and leaders of the business and edu- 
cation communities. The bill includes recom- 
mendations from the Alabama Education Study 
Commission, which was created following rhe 
Education Summit in 1989. The commission for- 
mulated seven state goals that are based on the 
national education goals. The legislation would 
affect most aspects of the education system. Pro- 
visions include site-based decisionmaking, waiv- 
ers from state mandates for schools that reach 
standards, a co&e curriculum, planning for the use 
of technology in the classroom with specific 
timelines for implementation, alternative teacher 
certification, extension of the schwl year, inter- 
agency councils to coordinate efforts to ensure 
school readiness, incentives for research, and devel- 
opment of innovative local programs. 

Alaska 

Through an extensive public outreach process, 
the Alaskii State Board of Education developed 
and adopted general goals and state outcomes for 
public education. To further these efforts, the state 
education agency is currently working on a state- 
ment of essential skills that outlines the bench- 
marks of student petformance at all grade levels. 
The state department of education is working to 
integrate health and special education services, 
define outcome standards in conjunction with the 
vocational education community, and broaden 
assistance to small towns through the establish- 
ment of regional centers. Having run on a plat- 
form that supported a voucher system, tlie Governor 
has created a commission on school choice to 
examine the opportunities for greater choice in 
schools for parents and students. The state board 
of education is also begituiing a piu^iaiii uf deregu- 
lation to remove cumbersome rules and require- 
ments on school districts. The first actions to be 
considered under this initiative focus on voca- 
tional education and pupil transportation. The board 
also will consider alternate routes to certification 
for teachers. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas* Restructuring Schools fo^ Higher Order 
Learning project, in its fourth year, involves 
seventy-nine schools statewide in forty-four school 
districts, in addition, a major piece of legislation. 
Act 236, "Meeting the National Education Goals: 
Schools for Arkansas Future" provides for the 
development of a ten-year plan for restructuring 
the education system. Emphasis is placed upon 




integrating state-wide curriculum frameworks, per- 
formance assessment tools, and professional devel- 
opment programs. To this end, the legislation 
calls for the slate board of education to adopt 
learner outcomes and to set up a task force to 
design and implement a system of outcome-based 
licensure for teachers and administrators. A newly 
established Academy for Leadership Training and 
School Based Management for local board mem- 
bers, administrators, and teachers w^.l provide 
educators in eveiy school with tlie training and 
tools to determine the best way to achieve the 
goals. So that parents and the general public will 
be informed of progress, a new student perfor- 
mance assessincnt tool is being developed to be 
incorporated into school report cards. The legis- 
lation also establishes that schools and districts 
involved in the restructuring process will be 
awarded grants of up to $20,000 for planning 
and/or professional development activities. " 

Arizona 

In conjunction with the Education Summit in Char- 
lottesville and the development of the national 
education goals, Arizona policymakers and edu- 
cators artic'^iaied state goals and *'cisenlial skills.'' 
The esseMtial skills are a set of high curriculum 
standard; that all students must attain. A new 
pcrforma ice-based assessment system, developed 
by the de^iartment of education and a commercial 
test publiLher, focuses teachers and students on 
the essential skills by stating the desired compe- 
tencies and thv' guidelines for scoring throughout 
the test materia s. Data from this assessment sys- 
tem will be reported on state and district annual 
reports. In 19P4 the state initiated a pilot career 
ladder for teacners. which is now permanent. 

Another bill provides support for sixteen schools 
to pursue restructuring effort:;. These schools will 
have complete regulatory flexibility, and each 
school *A'ill have a planning committee composed 
of staff, parents, and community members. Empha- 
sis is *3eing placed upon ungraded first to eighth 
grade' . integrating technology into the classroom, 
parental involvement, year-round schooling, and 
inlerJisciplinary education. Districts with large 
at-risk populations may apply for greater fund- 
ing. The state expects to double the number of 
preschool programs next year. The Arizona Minor- 
ity Education Access and Achievement Coopera- 
tive is a partnership between the Arizona Board 
of Regents, the State Board of Education, and the 
State Community College Board to develop pro- 
grams designated to improve the performance of 
minority students. Arizona also is beginning ini- 
tiatives in the area of preschool and elementar>' 
foreign language instruction. 



California 

Restructuring activities are being guided by the 
Governor's call for a comprehensive approach to 
child development and the state education depart- 
ment's focus on performance assessment. The Gov- 
ernor is strengthening collaborative efforts by 
creating a cabinet-level secretary for child devel- 
opment and education. He also has proposed a 
five-year commitment to provide preschool for 
every low-income four-year-old in need of serv- 
ices, modifying the existing state preschool pro- 
gram to meet Head Start standards, helping school 
districts coordinate and integrate health and social 
.services for children, expanding funding for mental 
health counseling in elementary schools, and train- 
ing adults to serve as mentors to needy youngsters 
and as volunteers in the classroom. 

Eighth- and twelfth-graders have been assessed 
through writing samples for the past four years. 
The California Assessment Program is being rede- 
veloped to reflect individual student, teacher, and 
school performance. The business and political 
communities are increasingly insistent on having 
individual scores reported. Business also is becom- 
ing involved in the overhaul of the vocational 
education system, which will establish assessment 
tools to provide employei^s and students with a 
sense of student performance. 

In addition, California is launching an ambitious 
school restructuring demonstration effort under 
the provisions of Senate Bill 1274. S.B. 1274 was 
sponsored by the California Business Roundtable 
and the state superintendent of public instruction. 
This spring, 300 to 400 school restructuring grants 
totalling $6.5 million will be awarded. Planning 
will focus on restructuring activities targeted to 
improving curriculum, instruction, and student 
performance. !f funded by the legislature and Gov- 
ernor, large-scale demonstration grants (up to $200 
per student) will be awarded in mid-1992. 

CoSorado 

Colorado launched "Colorado 2000." an effort to 
focus every community in the state on achieving 
the national education goals. The state has adopted 
two approaches to reform: providing incentives 
for districts and individual schools to change, and 
developing state-sponsored projects. Incentive 
funding, recognition, and technical assistance are 
provided to fifty Governor's Creativity Schools to 
help implement restructuring initiatives. Working 
with the Colorado Department of Education and 
with business and higher education partners, the 
schools have developed a statewide network to 
promote innovation and provide support. The Gov- 
ernor's office has established a business-education 
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clearinghouse that coordinates and facilitates 
school-business partnerships at the state, district, 
and school building level. Other reform efforts 
include changes in the teacher tenure and certifi- 
cation systems, the development of choice legis- 
lation, and the development of a statewide initiative 
to improve curriculum, instructional delivery, and 
student outcomes in technology, math* and sci- 
ence education. 

A Governor's cabinet council was created to coor- 
dinate services to families. A planned result is the 
establishment of comprehensive family centers in 
schools. With a focus on prevention rather than 
intervention, these centers could provide a single 
entry point for well-child health care» job train- 
ings parenting resources, and social services. Invok- 
ing a 1915 law, the Governor intervened in labor 
negotiations and prevented a sUikc by Denver 
teachers, conducted hearings, and produced 3 new 
contract based on collaborative decisionmaking. 

Connecticut 

Connecticut's efforts to reform schools have pri- 
marily focused on goals, assessment, and teacher 
licensure . Slalc-develcpcd curriculum frameworks 
are based on the learning outcome goals and are 
integrated with new assessment systems. The slate 
has developed a comprehensive performance-based 
mastery test focusing on problemsolving, as well 
as a district and school profile that will serve as 
a public report card. The Urban Focus program 
will concentrate on providing the department's tech- 
nical resources to targeted cities who are most in 
need of assistance. 

Improving the teaching profession has been the 
centerpiece of the stale's approach to reform. 
Through the implementation of the Education 
Enhancement Act, educators receive higher sala- 
ries and improved in-service training. Connecti- 
cut is ensuring the highest possible quality of 
teaching through added support, training, and eval- 
uation of those in the teaching profession. New 
teachers are assigned an experienced teacher to 
serve as a mentor and are visited by an assess- 
ment team throughout the year. In addition, leach- 
ere' professional certificates must be renewed every 
five years. School board training is also provided. 

Delaware 

Efforts are being made in Delaware to expand 
current restructuring initiatives. Ten percent of 
public schools participate in Re;Lcaming. but 
stale leaders are concerned about ways in which 
Re:Lcaming can have a broader impact. The Del- 
aware Board of Education and State Department 
of Public Instruction are utilizing the technical 
assistance of the National Association of State 
Boards of Education and a DuPont human re- 
sources expert to restructure the state department 
to enable it to strengthen its leadership role and 
provide technical assistance to school districts. 
Tiic growing awareness that ongoing training bol- 
sters restructuring activities has led to the devel- 
opment of programs such as TREK, a creative 
staff development project that teaches school-level 



teams how to instigate change. DuPont, the Busi- 
ness Roundtable, and other businesses are pro- 
moting educational change through partnership 
efforts, which include management training and 
staff development courses for school faculty. To 
spur reform, Delaware's Department of Public 
Instruction is releasing school profile reports, 
which contain input and outcome data for all high 
schools and middle schools. Plans call for devel- 
oping profile reports next year for elementary 
schools. 

Florida 

Having developed new instructional programs and 
goals, and assessment and accountability systems, 
the state of Florida is considering new ways to 
promote systemwide restructuring. Writing tests 
are being developed. The state legislature appro- 
priated $5 million for instructional technology in 
1990, and every school has been offered a videodisc 
player. Districts ihat create model technology 
schools and leaching programs will be awarded 
grants by the state education agency. By loaning 
facilitators to specific sites, the agency has been 
instrumental in helping schools develop school 
improvement plans. Math and science partner- 
ships are promoted at the agency's annual sympo- 
sium for businesses, schools, and postsecondary 
institutions. This collaborative theme is further 
demonstrated by the agency's work with the depart- 
ment of health and rehabilitation services to 
develop a strategic plan for creating full service 
schools. Incentive grants and staff opining are 
offered to schools that set up health and social 
service clinics. The principal licensure process in 
Rorida is now competency based. Each school 
district must have a system to screen, select, and 
appoint principals. Professional development pro- 
grams and performance-based appraisal systems 
for principals must also be in place. 

Georgia 

Georgia has been implementing the Quality of 
Basic Education Act since 1985. Recent reforms 
focus on reducing the amount of student assess- 
ment and requiring local superintendents to be 
appointed rather than elected. Certification author- 
ity was removed from the stale department of 
education and placed in a separate, smaller agency 
ill order to make it less restrictive. A task force is 
preparing an advisory report on legislation for a 
**pay for performance" salary plan for teachers. 
Pilot programs for voluntary pre-kindergarten for 
four-year-olds were funded in the 1992 budget, 
and a new emphasis will be placed on unifying 
programs for at-risk children in the early years. 
To fund these proposed changes, the legislature 
has approved the creation of a lottery, with ^^>e 
proceeds dedicated to education. 

Hawaii 

Hawaii's efforts continue to focus on school 
improvement, program innovations, and institu- 
tional change. School-based management was insti- 
tuted to allow a school's community to directly 
contribute to the quality of education for its stu- 
dents. Forty-eight schools are involved in build- 



ing working models for the community. The goal 
is 100 percent participation. An education super- 
fund was established to provide $800 million from 
general funds for school facilities over the next 
ten years. Program innovations include "A + .'* 
the nation's first statewide program to provide 
affordable after-school care for latchkey children. 
Pai*ent-community **networking centers" encour- 
age parental involvement and are now present in 
185 of the 237 schools. The Open Doors program 
provides financial assistance to make it possible 
for at-risk children to attend preschool classes. 
Plans arc to expand the program statewide. On an 
institutional level, the state has operated as a single 
district. Now efforts arc underway to restructure 
state and local education offices to complement 
site-based management efforts. The Govemor has 
proposed lump sum budgeting to allow fiscal flexi- 
bility and has called for the creation of a Com- 
mission for Performance Goals to set student 
standards of achievement. A state-of-the-art* 
multi-vendor, open-architecture computer network 
facilitates communication between and among the 
schools and enables the state education agency to 
more readily respond to requests for technical 
assistance. 

Idaho 

The Govemor has appointed a commission to 
define a new set of outcome goals and has pro- 
posed a series of initiatives to restructure early 
elementary education. He also has requested addi- 
tional funds to develop new curriculum and assess- 
ment materials that focus on higher-order thinking 
skills for grades K-4. Other proposals targeted at 
the primary grades encourage districts to elimi- 
nate grade levels, retrain teachers, and reduce class 
size. The state is offering in-service training and 
incentive grants to teachers interested in revamp- 
ing early elementary education. Idaho is currently 
the defendant in two school finance suits: one 
claiming the state's finance formula creates unfair 
discrepancies in per pupil expenditures and another 
claiming that the slate should allocate more money 
to education. 

nUnois 

Illinois' education goals, which resemble the 
national goals, give direction to the slate's educa- 
tion peltry The stale's 1985 school reform legis- 
lation provided for the implementation of preschool 
programs for at-risk three- and four-year-olds. In 
addition to increased state support for the expan- 
sion of these programs each year, the stale educa- 
tion agency has coordinated programs with other 
providers to produce more comprehensive family 
se ices. Today, some preschools have health serv- 
ices while olliers have adult literacy components. 

Major school restructuring is an agency priority. 
The slate currently has a network of accelerated 
elementary schools, a middle-level education ini- 
tiative, and twenty Essential High Schools. Exten- 
sive assistance has been available for the Chicago 
Public Schools, where the slate education agency 
with aid from the MacArthur Foundation has 
invited nearly 100 elementary and middle schools 
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thai form the feeder patterns for the Ei:<v.4dal High 
schools to participate in a coordinated reorgani- 
zation. Each participating high school receives a 
commitment of support for five years and each 
elementary and middle school has the opportu- 
nity to apply for special targeted school improve- 
ment funds. Additionally, the state education 
agency has solicited other corporate and business 
partnerships to enhance the restructuring efforts 
of individual schools. 

Indiana 

Over the past decade, the state has initiated a 
number of special programs— services for at-risk 
and gifted and talented youth, internships for begin- 
ning teachers, reduced class size for primary 
grades, and the Indiana Principal Leadership 
Academy— to enhance the quality of education. 
Indiana is now designing practical applications of 
the latest educational research theory. Heeding 
John Goodlad's premise that strengthened teacher 
education has a direct effect on school reform and 
renewal, the state has encouraged teacher educa- 
tion initiatives. The Education Commission of 
the States and Southwest Bell are hoping to pro- 
vide incentive funds to universities that become 
professional development centers for elementary 
and secondary schools. The Schools for the 21si 
Century pilot program is now operating in ten 
sites. These schools receive regulatory flexibility 
if they propose plans to restructure curriculum 
and governance. In the Governors Step- Ahead 
program, districts receive a block grant of state 
and federal monies to develop comprehensive ser- 
vice program^ targeted to families. Efforts to 
expand these individual efforts through legisla- 
tion have been delayed by budget problems. 

Iowa 

Working together, the business, education, and 
policy communities in Iowa have charted strate- 
gies for school transformation. The Business and 
Education Roundtable assessed the current state 
of education and drafted recommendations for 
World Class Schools in the slate. Through Iowa s 
Education Excellence Program, more than 90 per- 
cent of all districts ''eceive slate grams for restruc- 
turing efforts. Proposals under the excellence 
program may be submitted in one of four areas: 
professional development, curriculum develop- 
ment, school transformation, and performance- 
based incentives. School choice is a new and grow- 
ing program, but there is limited use of regulatory 
flexibility and waiver policies. The statt; is explor- 
ing the implications of changing the state educa- 
tion agency's role from regulatory to technical 
assistance. Included is the development of a 
performance-based accreditation system. Several 
grant programs focusing on coordinated health 
and social services have been established and tar- 
geted toward al-nsk students. 

Kansas 

Kansas has adopted a new strategic plan for edu- 
cation. Kansas Schools for the 21st Century. An 
accrediting system will focus on school improve- 
ment, high standards of performance through an 



integrated curriculum, staff development, and a 
community-based education system. As part of 
the outcome-based accreditation, 50 districts and 
ISO schools are participating in a restructuring 
initiative that will combine human services at the 
school site. Regulations and rules will be lifted as 
districts demonstrate the need for waivers. A math 
improvement program has been developed based 
on the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics standards. The curriculum will be aligned 
with a new mathematics assessment instrument 
used to assess 90,000 students in grades three, 
seven, and ten. Teachers are being trained in th*? 
standards. A curriculum for communication . skills 
also is underdevelopment. Four areas of the state 
are piloting a telecommunication system that serves 
schools, state agencies, higher education, and local 
businesses. The state department of education is 
adopting a nonhierarchical structure to help schools 
improve student achievement 

Kentucky 

A finance equity legal case served as a catalyst 
for the development of one of the couniry*s best 
examples of systemic restructuring. Kentucky is 
creating new assessment tools, has altered curric- 
ulum and professional development, and is design- 
ing an innovative accountability system with mul- 
tiple components. Demonstrable outcome mea- 
sures were established by the Council on School 
Performance Standards in July 1990. Changes 
include an accountability system that relies on 
independent learning, performance sumdards, and 
reporting to parents and the community. Schools 
will be given reward funds based on their rate of 
improvement over the previous two years, The 
new outcome goals have replaced the traditional 
curriculum so that '*main ideas" will be the focus 
of a system stressing higher-order thinking and 
problemsolving skills. Textbooks will be replaced 
by original materials and guides, and students 
and teachers will use technology-equipped work 
stations. The stale education agency is responsi- 
ble for teaching all educators about the new law 
and providing training in school-based manage- 
ment. Ongoing professional development will be 
one of the agency's new assistance functions. 

I^uisiana 

The Children's First Act. a comprehensive educa- 
tion bill enacted last year, resulted in significant 
changes in school accountability and teacher 'Cer- 
tification, The Louisiana State Department o. EV - 
cation now collects and publishes input and 
outcome data on each district and parish. The 
information is sent to parents and is used by the 
state for incentive grants. Districts are clustered 
into peer groups based on size and socioeconomic 
background. Within each cluster, districts dem- 
onstrating the most progress are given additional 
money from the stale. 

The Children's First Act also replaced teachers* 
lifeumc certification with a periodic review pnxess 
and a Mo<iel Career Option Plan. The Louisiana 
Education Association is cunncnlly challenging the 
constitutionality of revoking lifetime certificates. 



If upheld, the new system will require that each 
teacher be evaluated every five years on ninety- 
one indicators that are designed to measure the 
degiee to which students are engaged in learning. 
The evaluations will be conducted by three-person 
teams of teachers and principals. Teachers who 
are given a superior rating may earn additional 
pay by becoming mentors for new teachers, serv- 
ing as curriculum specialists, or Joining evalua- 
tion teams. 

Maine 

Maine *s Common Core of 1 earning, a document 
developed by a task force appointed by the Gover- 
non describes the desired outcomes envisioned 
for all students. As a first step toward restructur- 
ing school systems, Maine is encouraging com- 
munities to use the Common Core of Learning as 
a springboard for local discussions about the need 
to change public education to prepare all students 
for the twenty-first century. Incentives for hold- 
ing the dialogues and for developing restructuring 
plans are provided through the Innovative Educa- 
tion Grant Program. The 1991-92 Innovative Edu- 
cation Grant initiative was designed based upon 
lessons derived from the ten schools that received 
three-year restructuring grants starting in 1988. 
In June of 1991. ten high schools will be identi- 
fied and awarded grants to explore using the nine 
principles of the Coalition of Essential Schools as 
the framework for tlieir restructuring efforts. 

In addition to this, a variety of other efforts are 
underway that are designed to accomplish the 
student outcomes described in the Common Core 
of Learning. Among them are the Coalition for 
Excellence in Education, a statewide partnership 
of individuals from business, education, and the 
community who are committed to fundamental 
change in education; the Southern Maine Partner- 
ship, a university and school collaborative designed 
to improve schools and teacher education; the 
Maine Aspirations Foundation, a Joint business- 
state initiative to raise students* expectations and 
improve pcrfomance: the UNUM-school partner- 
ship, a business partnership with five school .sys- 
tems; pre-sclKX)l programs for four-year-olds, three 
demonstration sites using the High Scope instruc- 
tional model; and Challenge 2000. an Innovative 
Education Grant program aimed at improving stu- 
dent achievement in three school systems. 

Maryland 

Maryland's Schools for Success program uses an 
outcome-based approach to ensure that each stu- 
dent attends a school in which he or she can 
succeed. State staff, local boards, and the state 
board have a role in the unified effort. Ten out- 
come goals are guiding the initiative. High stan- 
dards for the state s school system and individual 
schook have been adopted by the state board of 
education. Ratings of satisfactory or excellent are 
given for attendance, dropout rates, promotion 
rales, scores on criterion-referenced tests, and 
posisecondary decisions. Emphasis is placed on 
annual progress toward meeting state standards. 
A challenge grant program is planned to facilitate 
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the implementation of school improvement plans 
for reaching a satisfactory rating. If a school has 
outstanding performance results, it may apply for 
funding to serve as a regional staff development 
laboratory. 

The state education agency has undergone an inter- 
nal restructuring that focuses on quality manage 
ment and provision of technical assistance. The 
agency also has created a Principal Assessment 
Center for administrators who wish to enroll in 
extensive training and evaluation. Comprehensive, 
coordinated, and integrated support service sys- 
tems for students and their families have been 
established through interagency cooperation and 
partnerships with business, industry, and other 
public and private groups. 

Massachusetts 

In the 1980s the Massachusetts Department of 
Education encouraged school restiucturing through 
technical assistance, pilot projects, and revised 
departmental policies. Now. the department is pro- 
viding opportunities for educators to learn how to 
work in a restructured system. Teachers from dis- 
advantaged communities can attend seminars to 
strengthen their mathematical reasoning and learn 
how to integrate new mathematics assessments to 
enrich their curriculum. Through a Himing Points 
grant, middle school teachers are being paired 
with local teacher education colleges to strengthen 
instruction and improve pre-service training. The 
department also is sponsoring seminars for super- 
intendents on how to foster restructuring. The state 
board has disseminated publications that have dem- 
onstrated the need to eliminate the practices of 
grade retention and ability grouping 

Michigan 

Michigan s education reform focuses on four com- 
ponents: school improvement, a core curriculum, 
an annual report, and accreditation. The state 
adopted the national education goals and is using 
them to complement its own core curriculum. 
This curriculum is intended to provide a frame- 
work within which schools may examine the ade- 
quacy and relevance of their education programs. 
A model recommended by Michigans State Board 
of Education will help local boards develop their 
own core turriculums geared toward reaching the 
established standards of quality. This set of learner 
outcomes focuses on higher-order thinking skills* 
problemsolving, and critical thinking in the vari- 
ous content areas. Every school must report to the 
public on seven educational components for the 
annual educational report. In support of this 
reform effort, Kellogg, K-Mart, Upjohn, and other 
businesses have offered to match state funds to 
coordinate social service programs. The money 
will be used to enrich student programs, train 
secondary school staff to effectively work with 
other agencies, and to develop multi-district pro- 
grams in the areas of mathematics, science and 
technology. 



One example of state-local cooperation is the devel- 
opment of the Michigan Model for Comprehen- 
sive School Health Education, which creates a 
partnership among the home, schools, commu- 
nity groups, and government agencies to educate 
all students on health and physical education issues 
articulated in the model core cuniculum. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota has a comprehensive range of choice 
options available to its students: postsecondary 
enrollment for high school students, alternative 
educational opportunities for at-risk learners, and 
options for enrollment in a school outside a stu- 
dent s resident district. Minnesota has been iden- 
tifying and revising its learner outcome goals since 
the 1970s. In the past few years, the Minnesota 
Department of Education has developed a broad 
array of model leaner outcomes and a more refmed 
subset of essential learner outcomes. In the refonn 
plan, all districts are required to enhance the essen- 
tia! outcomes with their own objectives and to 
ensure that students master the entire set. By 
2001, this commitment to the implementation 
of outcome-based education will be strengthened 
by having all school sites receive resources and 
support for developing challenging outcomes, 
instructional programs, and evaluation procedures. 
Accountability is provided through a state man- 
date that each district appoint a committee of educa- 
tors and community members to report on local 
progress toward meeting their learner outcomes. 
Coordination of education, health, and social ser- 
vices is being encouraged at the state and local 
levels. School districts are provided incentives 
for consolidation through funding for new school 
facilities and planning grants. 

Mississippi 

The Mississippi BEST law is the centerpiece of 
educational reform in the state, but many of its 
programs are contingent on funding that has not 
yet been approved. Incentives are being offered to 
districts for improved student performance. Recent 
reforms have been targeted to the schools rather 
than the districts. School-based reform will be 
implemented by lifting selected state mandates 
and awarding grants to int'ividual schools for 
increased student performance. Schools will apply 
for consideration as an Improving, Better, or Light- 
house School based on criteria that include stu- 
dent performance, student and teacher attendance, 
dropout rates, and parental and community involve- 
ment. In recent action, the legislature adopted 
provisions in BEST to allow the state to take over 
financially or academically bankrupt schools, to 
provide training for local school board members, 
to allow experts in various fields with non- 
education degrees to teach, and to create pro- 
grams to screen certain three- and four-year-olds 
for physical and developmental problems. 

Mississippi has a new program to allow every 
student access to computers for one hour every 
day. Through ongcing joint public-private fund- 
ing, a Writing to Read computer lab has been 



installed in almost half of Mississippi s public 
schools to date. An important element of the pro- 
gram is computer training for teachers. 

Missouri 

In July 1990 the Missouri Board of Education 
published a set of outcome goals in a report titled 
Missourians Prepared: Success for Every Stu- 
dent, These goals will provide direction for the 
state's education syste m. The report recommends 
eliminating Carnegie units and implementing 
competency-based promotion. The Missouri Mas- 
tery and Achievement Tests (MMAT) are new 
criterion-referenced tests that are given to all 
fourth-, eighth-, and tenth-graders in the state. 
The test measures students against a set of core 
competencies. Each stuuent tested receives his or 
her score, as well as building, district, and state 
averages. A career ladder gives teachers an 
opportunity to increase their salaries by enhanc- 
ing performance. 

The state has extensive programs to support at-risk 
children and their families. Parents as Teachers, a 
program of home visits and parent education activi- 
ties designed to help parents prepare their chil- 
dren for school, is available to all families. Success 
is Homemade, Adults and Children Together, and 
Caring Communities are other programs that assist 
elementary and secondary schools in involving 
parents in schools and providing families with 
comprehensive services. In addition, the First Steps 
program coordinates services from the depart- 
ments of education, health, mental health, and 
social services for families with children under 
the age of three with delayed development or diag- 
nosed conditions associated with developmental 
disabilities. The Governor has proposed estab- 
lishing a $1 m>Mion venture capital fund to sup- 
port the most promising district strategies for 
improving student learning. 

Montana 

In 1986 the Montana Board of Public Education 
outlined a set of desired learner outcomes in each 
elementary and secondary curricular area. Dur- 
ing the next eight years, districts are responsible 
for writing local curricula to address these learner 
outcomes and for developing assessment tools to 
measure student attainment. The board has had 
teacher education standards for many years; these 
standards outline competencies teachers must have 
in general education and specific teaching areas. 

Based on a Supreme Court decision that Mon- 
tana's system of funding its K-12 public schools 
was unconstitutional, the legislature pai\sed and 
the Governor signed a 42 percent increase in ftinds 
for schools for the 1990 school year; this has 
allowed schools with below-average spending to 
close the gap on their higher spending counter- 
parts. T»vo committees chaired by the Governor's 
education policy aide are discussing alternative 
certification and annual reports of success indica- 
tors. Montana received a five-year award from 
the National Science Foundation to restructure 
mathematics education. Plan.s are underway to 
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develop an integrated mathematics curriculum for 
grades 9-12 with accompanying materials includ- 
ing technological tools and applications. Teacher 
preparation and in-service programs are being rede- 
signed to support the curriculum. 

Nebraska 

Nebraska is striving to create an education system 
that stresses quality learning, equity, and account- 
ability. To provide greater leadership in this effort, 
the Nebraska Department of Education itself is 
restructuring to create a network of assistance and 
service. The agency has merged its units serving 
vocational and academic programs to reinforce 
the need for a coordinated curriculum and to move 
away from tracking practices. A school account- 
ability bill under consideration by the legislature 
would create a commission to study and develop 
learner outcomes and methods of achieving them. 
Other efforts to review options for educational 
reform include the School Restructuring Com- 
mission, which is charged willi reporting ways to 
implement systemic restructuring, the non-profit 
Nebraska Center for Excellence in Education, 
which is pursuing restructuring in the largest dis- 
tricts; and the Commissioner s Summit on Educa- 
tion, a day-long dialogue on reform issues. Guided 
by a blue ribbon panel of business leaders, policy- 
cymakers, and educators, the statewide Mathe- 
matics Coalition received a National Science 
Foundation grant as part of its program to enrich 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment. The 
NEB*SAT long-distance learning network— a 
combined project of the Nebraska Educational 
Telecommunications Network, all postsecondary 
education sectors, participating school districts, 
and certain businesses— is expanding to provide 
learning and professional development opportu- 
nities in a cost-effective manner to a wide range 
of students. Further expansion of long-distance 
learning using a fiber optic network is being 
explored. 

Nevada 

Nevada passed accountability legislation during 
its 1989 session. This legislation requires school 
districts to submit a district-level report to the 
state superintendent and the legislature outlining 
district-level goals, student achievement scores, 
and fiscal information on an annual basis. The 
state board of education established a task force 
to review alternative methods of meeting high 
school graduation requirements. As part of the 
initiative to reduce class size, teachers are being 
trained to improve their instruction and gear it to 
these smaller classes. Teacher training is also focus- 
ing upon the new science and mathematics cur- 
riculum standards. Local school agencies arc being 
helped to coordinate services to young people, 
including preventive health care, with otlier health 
and social service agencies. A state board ten- 
year plan for schools, developed in 1990. recog- 
nizes the importance of the national education 
goals and recommends state objectives to meet 
the goals. The Governor convened a s^ate educa- 
tion summit in January 1990. 



New Hampshire 

To guide future action in New Hampshire's ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, three areas have 
been designated by the New Hampshire Board of 
Education as top priority: the character of stu- 
dents, content in the curriculum, and student com- 
petency. Toward these ends, an assessment tool is 
being developed to shift the focus in education 
from how teaching is done to what students are 
learning. Home schooling has become a legal 
alternative to public education. The state board of 
education has reestablished a state policy that says 
all schools must refocus on character and citizen- 
ship. In its 1990-91 session, the New Hampshire 
legislature amended the constitution to dedicate 
all lottery revenue to schools and passed an alter- 
native certification plan for teachers. The plan 
allows individuals to teach without an education 
degree. Currently, the school finance formula is 
under review. 

New Jersey 

In response to a court finding of large disparities 
in per-pupil expenditures among districts, the Gov- 
ernor proposed and the legislature passed a con- 
troversial school finance plan to equalize spending. 
State aid will be redirected to the poorest dis- 
tricts; local expenditures on education will be 
capped. The Governor has appointed the presi- 
dent of Teachers' College, Columbia University 
and the CEO of New Jersey Bell to head a com- 
mission to study school reform and make recom- 
mendations to address issues of quality, equity, 
and efficiency. 

New legislation requires state standards to be set 
in all core subject areas and the creation of a stale 
Task Force on Assessment and Monitoring. The 
task force will review state standards for district 
certification and recommend revisions to the state 
board of education. The new standards will take 
effect in the 1992-93 school year. The Governor 
also has proposed the creation of an Office of the 
Inspector General to investigate waste and abuse 
in the public schools and an enforceable code of 
ethics for school board member^ and school admin- 
istrators. Both measures arc before the legislature. 

New Jersey s alternate route to teacher certifica- 
tion now attracts 40 percent of new teachers. Pre- 
liminary research indicates that these teachers are 
more qualified and arc staying longer than those 
from the traditional route. The state is looking for 
ways to strengthen the mentoring program for alter- 
nate route teachers. New Jersey also is working 
with the business community to issue a new school 
district report card, launch a $2 million initiative 
to improve instruction in mathematics and sci- 
ence, and strengthen the coordination of services 
to families and children. 

New Mexf CO 

Several models of education reform are being 
implemented in New Mexico. Accelerated in- 
struction, focus on middle schools, the Re:Lcam- 
ing pilot program, and the 21st Century Schools 
Program arc all directed toward creation of a 



performance-based system. With fifty schools at 
all levels designated as ReiLeaming schools, New 
Mexico is a leader in this restructuring strategy 
aimed at increasing student involvement in the 
classroom and staff involvement in redesigning 
the system. Through Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity (ENMU), participating teachers can receive 
credit and become part of a computer-linked net- 
work. ENMU and the sute education agency are 
working with schools, colleges, and universities 
to slop performance assessment systems. An 
accountabiUty report card for school districts, first 
used in 1990 and now being refined for use in fall 
of 1991, will reinforce this outcome orientation. 
It covers mandated test results, college exam 
scores, spending, dropout rates, and results of a 
quality of education survey for parents. 

Schools may spend their textbook funds on tech- 
nology and other resources. Other discretionary 
funding is provided through the 21st Century 
Schools Program. The sUle has designated $3 
million to $4 million for grants to extend the school 
year, develop more teacher training, and provide 
after-school enrichment programs. Business has 
supported the state education agency's attempt to 
alter its organization to focus on supporting the 
student. Under the initiative of the Governor s 
office, the sute education agency and local school 
districts are linking school and human service 
agencies. The Governor's office is also leading an 
effort to strengthen preschool opportunities. 

New York 

With the Governor's support, the New York Board 
of Regents has adopted a New Compact for Learn- 
ing. The compact sets clear goals, provides sup- 
port and procedural freedom, and invites people 
in all parts of the system to exercise initiative in 
making desired improven^nls. This approach has 
been characterized as "top-down support for 
bottom-up reform." 

The compact sets forth statewide goals for ele- 
mentary and secondary education and a set of 
strategic objectives to focus New York's efforts 
and to enable assessment of progress. The com- 
pact and the new system to which it gives rise are 
based on six fundamenul principles: I) all chil- 
dren are capable of learning and contributing to 
society; 2) minimum competence is not enough: 
3) equity of outcome, not equality of input, is 
required; 4) the eneigies of participants should 
be on results; 5) each participant should be 
accountable for achieving those desired results; 
and 6) successes should be rewarded and failure 
remedied. 

The compact seeks to change the system so that it 
produces the desired results by harnessing the 
energies of all participants in a cooperative 
endeavor behind shared purposes. The framework 
for this endeavor includes roles for the state, the 
student, the parent, the teacher, the pupil support 
team, the superintendent of schools, the board of 
education, the region, higher and continuing edu- 
cation, libraries and other cultural institutions, 
and business, industry, and labor. 
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North Carolina 

Senate Bill 2, the North Carolina School Improve- 
ment and Accountability Act, gives school sys- 
tems opportunities for far greater flexibility in 
developing curriculum, establishing merit pay 
incentives, and determining priorities in return for 
meeting certain performance measurements. Dis- 
tricts must form a planning committee to set up 
strategies for achieving local and state performance 
goals that include attendance, test scores, and 
parental involvement. Schools that meet the 
goals ai'e rewarded with additional funds, includ- 
ing allotments for bonus salary increases. The 
North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
is developing criterion-referenced tests based on 
outcome goals. It also is redefming the desired 
competencies as necessary. The Governor con- 
vened his staff, state board members, administra- 
tors from the University of North Carolina, and 
community colleges, legislators, and business lead- 
ers to discuss ways to better coordinate resources 
with the public schools. An extended day has 
been piloted in sixteen schools. This extension 
provides time to otfer academic classes, labs, clubs, 
tutoring, cultural arts, and foreign language instruc- 
tion. Other recommendations by the Governor 
include increasing graduation requirements, de- 
creasing class si2X in kindergarten through third 
grade, strengthening the academic core in both 
the college preparatory track and the new techni- 
cal preparatory track, consolidating categories of 
state aid, and decentralizing school finance. The 
Governor has declared 1991 the Year of the Worker 
and has requested funds to enhance workforce 
preparedness, JTPA, and the community college 
system. 

North Dakota 

North Dakota *s Education Action Commission was 
created by the Governor to develop state goals 
and to focus on three significant issues: quality, 
restructuring, and fiiiancc. The comimission studied 
national goals and trends, issues, and improve- 
ment strategies. It identified current efforts in 
North Dakota directed to improvement. An action 
plan was developed through eight public hearings 
and consensus sessions with criucal leaders. 
North Dakota's Children's Services Coordinating 
Committee continues to promote interagency 
collaboration. 

As a result of the 19^1 legislative assembly, the 
state department of education will research and 
initiate activities to prepare for the development 
of student performance standards, program assess- 
ment, and nonbinding guidelines to assist school 
boards in the development of policies and plans 
related to participatory school decisionmaking. 
Funding was increased to broaden the consortia 
program, which provides incentives to share admin- 
isUation and curriculum/teaching endeavors among 
school districts that are leading toward the reor- 
ganization of these districts. 
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Ohio 

The Ohio State Board of Education adopted a 
strategic plan in 1990 that outlines specific out- 
comes with ciefinitc timelines. An education man- 
agement information system (EMIS) has been set 
up to facilitate data collection and promote account- 
ability. The first public report card based on this 
data will be released in the fall of 1992. The state 
department of education is setting criteria to eval- 
uate the extent to which districts are meeting state 
standards. Academically deficient districts must 
submit corrective action plans and face the pros- 
pect of being taken over, while excellent districts 
are eligible for waivers. High school proficiency 
tests, which all students must pass in order to 
graduate, will be put in place diis year. 

Pilot programs are linking schools with higher 
education institutions in order to both deliver 
education more effectively and improve the col- 
lege attendance rates of minority students. All 
districts are required to appoint business advisory 
councils that will recommend curricular changes 
to improve students' employability skills. A pro- 
gram to work with parents of students in pre- 
school through grade twelve. Training Ohio's Par- 
ents for Success, is being implemented at the 
district level. Inter- and inUa-district choice poli- 
cies will be fully implemented by 1993. The Gov- 
ernor has established the Governor's Education 
Management Council as a vehicle to involve the 
private sector in the formation of state education 
policy. 

Oklahoma 

The passage of an education reform package in 
1990, H.B. 1017, has set the stage for school 
improvement in the state. The legislation elimi- 
nated Carnegie units for high school graduation; 
instead, each student will be required to meet 
defined competencies at each level of schooling. 
Schools will have greater flexibility in developing 
and selecting instructional materials. Criterion- 
referenced tests will be developed and must be 
passed by high school seniors graduating in 1992. 
An office of accountability will monitor districts' 
compliance with H.B. 1017, recommend correc- 
tive actions, and produce an education indicators 
report for the state. An incentives progiam includes 
funds for districts to consolidate voluntarily, pilot 
projects for school-site management, and deregula- 
tion f )r high-performing schools. Low-performing 
districts risk loss of funds, loss of accreditation, 
and, ultimately, state takeover or closing of schools. 
An academically based incentive pay system is 
being created. H.B. 1017 requires elementary and 
middle school students to take a second language 
and requires all schools to offer early rhildhood 
programs. The goals for the newly restructured 
state department of education include leadership, 
service, and deregulation. 

Oregon 

Oregon ha»^ shifted from an inputs focus to an 
outcon^es focus for education improvement, includ- 
ing less regulation. An outcomes assessment sys- 
tem was implemented in spring 1991. Results will 
be reported by schools and will help identify tar- 
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gets for impro\(:ment. Changes in accreditation, 
including performance indicators, are under con- 
sideration. Linl(ages between assessment, account- 
ability, and curriculum are provided through die 
instructional improvement cycle. 

A statewide distance learning initiative, intended 
to assist in equalizing opportunities for rural 
areas, is in its first year of operation. Oregon has 
implemented a policy that allows school systems 
to waive state mandates under certain conditions. 
Social service agencies and education systems 
in some communities collaborate to meet the 
needs of children through an integrated service 
delivery system. The state department of educa- 
tion facilitates learning through the dissemination 
of promising practices, and building research and 
instructional teams to assist schools and districts. 
In the fall of 1990, Oregon voters passed a prop- 
erty tax limitation measure that will result in the 
need for enhanced state revenues and a revision in 
the school finance formula. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania's current education reform agenda 
focuses on rewarding improved performance by 
individual schools, strengthening the role and pro- 
fessional status of teachers, and improving the 
quality of teaching and learning through school 
restructuring. In 1987 the commonwealth enacted 
the Pennsylvania School Performance Incentive 
Program, which awards $S million annually in 
cash grants to individual schools that make sig- 
nificant improvements in math and Heading achieve- 
ment, dropout reduction, and college preparation. 
The program ensures teacher involvement in deter- 
mining how each cash award is reinvested to pro- 
further educational improvement, The state 
also increased the minimum teacher salary for 
the first time in twenty years and established an 
urban and rural teacher loan forgiveness program, 
leading thousands of new teachers to teach in 
economically depressed and underserved urban 
and rural schools. Regional Lead Teacher Cen- 
ters promote programs in hundreds of school dis- 
tricts that give teachers a greater voice over the 
direction of their schools and the chance to work 
with other teachers and educators. The state also 
has Joined the Coalition of Essential School's 
Rc;Lcaming project, with twenty-five schools cur- 
rently involved. 

Rhode Island 

Rhode Island has adopted education goals that 
are similar to the national goals. These goals 
include a call for statewide literacy. A uew liter- 
acy act provides students in kindergarten through 
grade thiee with integrated literacy instruction and 
supplementary assistance for those requiring it. 
Two "Governor's Schools" have been designated 
on the basi5 of their exemplary local responses to 
meeting the needs of their students. Both schools 
have fostered strong parental involvement and 
school-site management. Fifteen schools currently 
are studying or implementing school site man- 
agement concepts. The state also is studying ways 
to improve the education of middle grade students 
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with assistance from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The main aim is to review policy to eliminate 
barriers to educational improvement and restruc- 
turing. A new statewide Middle Level Educators 
Association will serve as a policy advising body. 
Rhode Island is one of seven stales involved in 
the RetLeaming project. In order to fulfill the 
staters obligation to provide quality education, the 
state has assumed control of a local school dis- 
trict upon the district's request. 

South Carolina 

South Carolina has sustained a fiftcen-year focus 
on and a comnulmenl to education improvement 
and reform. In 1984, in a major effort to empha- 
size accountability and incentives for change, the 
Education Improvement Act was adopted by the 
legislature. In 1989 the Governor called for 
additional opportunities for school and district flexi- 
bility and deregulation in return for greater account- 
ability for results. This legislation was adopted as 
Target 2000. 

In 1990 a new state superintendent of education 
was elected, campaigning on an agenda that 
included a "blueprint for action.** which is based 
on a commitment to the national education goals 
and calls for maximum outcomes rather than "basic 
skills'* minimums. South Carolina is moving 
toward greater emphasis on complex problemsolv- 
ing and thinking skills, quality preschool and early 
childhood education, professional teacher devel- 
opment, parent training, and parent involvement. 

South Carolina is beginning to create school-based 
incentives and a more demanding curriculum to 
be linked to performance assessment. All educa- 
tion stakeholders will take part in a Curriculum 
Congress to develop frameworks intended to drive 
change in teacher preparation, finance, accredita- 
tion, assessment, and accountability. The state 
education agency plans to reorganize in order to 
provide improved services and technical assis- 
tance to all schools. 

South Dakota 

The Governor's plan to modernize the state's school 
system, beginning with eight pilot sites, has been 
approved by the legislature. The curriculum will 
be reorganized and expanded and learning methods 
will be updated. A revitalized curriculum will 
emphasize relevancy to work, a shift from pas- 
sive to active instruction, and multi-cultural activi- 
ties. New performance assessment tools will be 
developed to demonstrate student competency on 
complex knowledge and skills. Schools will be 
relinked to their communities in order to increase 
parental involvement and improve access to serv- 
ices for use in the families. In addition, school 
report cards are being developed in selected pilot 
sites and will be released in November 1991. A 
task force is studying the potential for a state- 
wide telecommunication system to be utilized by 
schools, higher education, government, and com- 
munities. The national education goals helped to 
provide a forum for school improvement in the 
state. 



Tennessee 

The Education Reform Act of 1991 is currently 
before the legislature. Most elements of the bill 
have been piloted and are now being proposed for 
statewide adoption. The bill calls for fundamental 
change in the education system. It would link 
school finance reform with education reform in 
an effort to better equalize funding and to secure 
needed revenues for educational improvement. A 
value-added** assessment program is proposed 
to provide annual information on each student, 
class, and school system in the state. Performance 
indicators would group school systems on like 
characteristics and would set standards for assess- 
ment. Rewards and sanctions would be tied to the 
assessment system. School districts that n)eet out- 
come goals could receive a maximum of 5 per- 
cent in additional funding. If standards are not 
met after a probationary period of two years, the 
school superintendent and board can be ousted. 

Also proposed is the addition of core course 
requirements in science, social studies, and writ- 
ing, and an upgraded proficiency exam for high 
school graduation. An exit exam for work readi- 
ness is being considered for vocational education 
students. The legislation also would allow ungraded 
primary classes and "classrooms for the 2lsl 
century**— cutting edge technological classrooms 
and teacher training. 

l^xas 

Texas changed its accreditation process for schools 
to a perfomiance-based approach three years ago. 
In addition to adopting a new statewide norm- 
referenced test, the state also will issue school- 
based performance reports beginning in the fall 
of 1991; a Governor's award program will base its 
selections on the indicators in the report cards. 
Site-based management gives principals and teach- 
ers the authority over the expenditure of incentive 
funds distributed under the Governor's Educational 
Excellence Program. Districts that are academi- 
cally unaccredited for more than two years may 
face sanctions, which include state management 
or consolidation. 

Major curriculum changes have been made in sci- 
ence, math. English language arts and reading, 
and. in the near future, social studies programs. 
These changes are being implemented only when 
textbook materials are made available to school 
districts to address the revisions. In addition, an 
extensive staff development effort is being planned 
to train science teachers to stress more thematic, 
hands-on concepts. All curriculum areas are plac- 
ing greater emphasis on higher-order thinking and 
problemsolving skills. 

Educational technology, including adoption of elec- 
tronic instructional media systems, is a major pri- 
orily for the state. Recent legislation also requires 
the Slate department of education to collaborate 
with other agencies in the coordination of serv- 
ices. These reforms are taking place as a major 
restructuring of the state school finance system is 
being implemented under court order. 



Utah 

A .statewide strategic planning process incorpo- 
rating the national education goals is being imple- 
mented through state and local action plans in 
Utah. One of the recommendations is to develop 
individualized education plait i for every student. 
Since 1985 Utah has been implementing a state- 
wide core ciuriculum. Criterion-referenced assess- 
ments have been developed to determine to what 
extent schools are meeting curricular objectives. 
Public report cards that measure district perfor- 
mance against expected scores are issued to each 
patron in a school district and are reported state- 
wide. Eligible districts that meet minimum stan- 
dards receive their state funding through a block 
grant, while the Governor's Schools of Excel- 
lence program provides monetary awards annu- 
ally to twenty outstanding schools. 

Districts are being encouraged to develop cooper- 
ative learning strategies. School-site interagency 
coordinating committees will address issues for 
at-risk youth. A four-year technology project will 
invest approximately $50 million per year in edu- 
cation technology, partially to assist teachers. A 
career ladder program has been an effective tool 
to increase teacher professionalism in the state. 
An alternative route to teaching has been devel- 
oped through cooperation among districts, schools, 
and universities. 

Vermont 

Vermont has adopted state performance goals for 
education. Local review by students, parents, the 
state board of education, and the legislature dur- 
ing the public process of developing the goals has 
fostered corrununity involvement in education as 
well as an integrated approach to restructuring. 
E>eveloping assessment methods that focus on 
higher level skills has been one of Vermont*s pri- 
mary efforts. Collections of samples of students* 
best work, called portfolios, are now in the pilot 
stage in math and writing courses for fourth* and 
eighth-graders and will soon be expanded to science 
and social studies. To reinforce this performance 
orientation, businesses, through the leadership of 
the state's Busine«^^s Roundtable, will require a 
review of high school graduates' portfolios before 
offering them employment. The state also is pro- 
viding challenge grants through the Reinventing 
Schools program to schools undertaking restruc- 
turing efforts. Schools are being encouraged to 
eliminate ability grouping of students for instruc- 
tional purposes and to stress higher-order think- 
ing skills. The state education agency is changing 
its orientation to service delivery, and the presi- 
dents of teacher training institutions will develop 
plans for restructuring their programs by Septem- 
ber 1991. 

Virginia 

The state is at the initial stages of developing a 
decentralized education system that focuses on 
student performance. The restructured state depart- 
ment of education reflects this orientation. The 
department is moving toward a research-based 
organization and away from a regulatory approach. 
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Pilot projects will be used to test research ideas. 
The Outcome Accountability Project, which reports 
performance data on Virginia schools and school 
districts, was initiated in 1991 and will be devel- 
oped further in 1992. Working with the state board 
of education, the Governor is developing an edu- 
cation reform package that builds upon the national 
education goals and other initiatives that the state 
began prior to the development of the national 
goals. 

Recent educational reforms in Virginia include: 
the Literacy F port Testing Program, which 
requires all stUMwUs to pass basic skills tests in 
reading, writing, and mathematics before high 
school; the restructuring of teacher education pro- 
grams to require teachers to earn a bachelor's degree 
in the liberal arts; the reform of education in the 
middle grades; a point-based recertification sys- 
tem that offers experienced teachers more options 
to upgrade their professional skills; and a six-year 
technology plan to develop instructional comput- 
ing, distance learning, electronic conrununications 
networks, and automated data reporting. 

Washington 

Washington State's $10 million pilot, Schools for 
the 2lst Century, now involves thirty-three projects. 
In the six-year pilot program, the state has waived 
regulations and rules in exchange for account- 
ability at the local and school level. Staff devel- 
opment, curriculum, governance, and resources 
are ail linked in this effort. Pending legislation 
would build upon this model, transferring deci- 
sionmaking to the school level and stressing out- 
comes on the premise that all students can learn. 
Graduation Carnegie Unit requirements would be 
replaced by competencies and certificates of ini- 
tial mastery of skills. School boards would be 
required to prove that children have reached lev- 
els of competency. To encourage these changes, 
teachers would be empowered to design their own 
budgets and programs, and the state would offer 
support through flexibility and technical assis- 
tance from the state education agency. New teacher 
education requirements also are being phased in 
to eliminate the undergraduate education degree. 
Teachers must have a liberal arts degree for initial 
certification and a liberal arts or Master in Teaching 
degree for "professional" permanent certification. 

West Virginia 

The West Virginia Board of Education established 
seven education goals that include ensuring equal 
opportunity for all students, fostering professional 
development of school pei-sonnel, and creating 
schools that are centers for lifelong learning and 
community service. /. change in the orientation 
of the West Virginia education system began in 
1988 with the creation of a performance-based 
accreditation system. Any school improvement 
council may requesta waiver of policies, superin- 
tendent's interpretations, and laws in order to 
improve instruction and maintain or reduce cost. 
Low-performing schools are subject to review; 
consistently deficient schools may be taken over 
by the state. A criterion-referenced test is being 



developed to measure student progress on expected 
basic skills curricular outcomes. School, district, 
and state report cards have been instituted. 

The state expects to provide computers for every 
classroom as well as create a regional computer 
information system. Legislation passed in August 
1990 requires the establishment of a management 
and evaluation training program for principals, a 
formal system of personnel evaluation, and a 
teacher internship program. A Center for Profes- 
sional E)evelopment will assist local staff devel- 
opment efforts. A new cabinet on children and 
families will have the power to shift money from 
one agency budget to another to improve inter- 
agency coordination. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin broke new ground last year by enact- 
ing legislation to allow a select number of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students in Milwaukee 
to attend a private nonsectarian school of their 
choice at no cost. Proposals have been made to 
expand this program on a pilot basis. As a 
follow-up to the Education Summit in Charlottes- 
ville, a broad-based education reform commission 
was established in 1989 to consider changes in 
the Wisconsin education system. The Commission 
on Schools for the 21st Century proposed creating 
"schools capable of continuous improvement," 
and the Governor included key recommendations 
from the commission's report as part of his pro- 
posals to the legislature. The outcome-focused 
education system envisioned by the commission 
includes establishing a permanent education goals 
board to monitor progress in every school and 
district, offering a choice of schools, assessing of 
higher-order skills, aligning performance-based 
assessment with a strengthenod curriculum, reward- 
ing schools that improve, providing assistance to 
low-perfomiing schools, redesigning teacher train- 
ing toward an outcome-based education system, 
creating site-based management, and improving 
professional development. Students would be 
required to demonstrate mastery of core high 
school subject matter by the end of the tenth grade. 
Existing education for employment programs 
would be strengthened. Wisconsin's cunent effort 
to integrate semces for at-nsk children would be 
continued. The future 'he commission's recom- 
mendations remains uncertain. 

Wyoming 

Wyoming is in the process of implementing 
outcome-based accreditation standards adopted by 
the state board of education in 1990. Annual school 
district report cards are now required, but infor- 
mation will not be comparable from district to 
district. The Governor has proposed and the leg- 
islature 'ias approved a $50 milf-on Centennial 
Education Thist Fund to fund innovative educa- 
tion programs to be divided between schools, com- 
munity colleges, and the university. The fund will 
encourage restructuring efforts and new partner- 
ships among students, parents, teachers, busi- 
nesses, and communities. A new university-school 
partnership is being developed to link teachers 



throughout the state with the University of Wyo- 
ming. It is affiliated with John Goodlad's Center 
for Educational Renewal. An Institute for the 
Envelopment of Teaching at the university pro- 
vides professional development opportunities, llie 
legislature adopted state goals for education based 
on the national education goals. 
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